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A PLEA FOR 
| R. LYMAN BEECHER said that 
he twice saved his life by change 

of climate and circumstances,—once by 
leaving the East to reside in the West, 
and again by returning to live in the 
Certainly he not 

but faculties, to a good old 

is known that towards the 

close of his life he began a new thesis 
Trinity, and thought 


tes 


prolonged, 


and 
wrote with intensest zeal till his failing 
powers of body and mind constrained 
him to Who shall say that this 
g¢ systole and diastole of thought 

» his autumn days 


upon the 


rest. 


green 


db 


monotony of 
and therefore 
When I sce an aged 


quietude, 
out care, 
interest. 
thus settling himself, to sleep 
remainder of life, it affects 
something of the horror one 
seeing an infant fed upon 
There has, perhaps, never 

instance among Christian na- 

ons of greatly prolonged powers, ex- 
in some person of an active, en- 

, and positive character. These 
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qualities seem absolutely necessary to 
enable men to combat all the allure- 
ments to indolence to which elderly folk 
are subjected in Christian communi- 
Certain heathen nations formerly 
exposed their old people in the wilder- 


ties. 


ness, that their wearisome lives might 
be sooner ended. We beguile ours 
into idiocy, by withdrawing all 
and moral 
exertion. 


social 
pressure further 
Mistaken kindness, how 
much it will yet have to atone for! 

“You have worked: hard all your 
life, father,” says the affectionate son ; 
“now you can afford to rest.” 

“ Yes, I can afford to rest,” says the 
mistaken, deluded father ; and he sits 
down to doze in his easy-chair, take 
snuff, and court paralysis. 


towards 


“ Now do give up care to me, moth- 
er,” pleads the good daughter. “ You 
have vexed yourself long enough with 
these details, and you deserve a few 
years of comfort and ease.” 

So the mother, grieved, and protest- 
ing at heart, weakly acquiesces, and 
consoles herself with her knitting ; or, 
if that fail her, she gossips, pines, and 
wishes she had good eyes for reading, 
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till she is in her dotage at sixty, though 
she ought to have been vigorous in 
mind and body at eighty. 

What right has the mind to fail, 
while the body is yet comparatively 


iworous !: 


tality 


Do we believe in immor- 
1; } lied 
adisembpoaiec 


y, and that the soul, 
will be again youthful and strong? 
Then let us nurture this deathless life, 
that it may never become apathetic or 


weary, but ever cheerful, strong, and 
I 


buoyant. Has it lost command of the 


failing body Then we should look 


: . , 
It must have suffered 

- . “ 1] 
» fall into negiect and idle- 


] 
| ‘ 
hould have remained 


vigilant master in its ow! 
When the body is wort 

the soul depart in ice. 

nize tha itti 

There is a solemn grandeur i 

is impressive ; but while the 

yet comparatively strong, the mind has 

no right to lose control of it. If it 

does, it is an abnormal thin 

evil which we should seek 


g is an 
to remedy ; 
it is Prima facie evidence of culpable 
neglect or mismanagement If I tie 
my hand to my shoulder, it will soon 
become weakened and helpless; if I 
close my eyes for a week or a month, it 
will give me pain to open them agait 

the sunshine ; I can destroy 


misdoi! 


by many methods of g; 
destroy all my powers either by ex- 
cesses or by disuse ; but if I use them 
moderately, yet continuously, I should 
retain them all while | An aged 


person has no right to be either quite 


live. 


blind or deaf; but there is a vastly 
greater wrong in his becoming imbe- 
He has to thank himself or his 
ancestors for it, — #o¢ the laws of za- 
lure. 


cile. 


He may have inherited tenden- 
cies to infirmity ; but the probability is, 
that he must attribute it, either to the 
excesses of early life, or to the indo- 
lence of old age. 

“Iam seventy-six,” said John Pier- 
pont, “but I trust that I yet have left 
some of the spirit of ’76.” So he was 
ready to enlist as chaplain in the army 
in defence of our national liberties. “ If, 
sir,” said the veteran clergyman to the 
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Governor of Massachusetts, — “ if 

my proffer of service is accepted by 
your Excellency, I have only one sti; 
lation to make in connection: wit! 
namely, this;— that, on 
Washington, we 


our way 
are not to go a 
Baltimore.” The brave old 

j 


a brave good man all his 


apostle of temperance and holy livit 
+1 


he reaped the reward of an hun 
fold even in this life. This is 
beautiful, and full 


to make age 
uses and enjoyment. 
: numerou 
retained 
than 
PN 
Dv10UuS 


change, 


age 
Is oO 


, more 


ves, and 


his rightful 
one, even when younget 
ready 1 rear all heavy burdens f 
them, in genuine love and compassion. 
Knitting grandchildren’s stockings in 


the chimney-corner is not quite so in 


vigorating to the old dame as her hus- 
band’s neighborly gossip in the village 


store ; and yet, what a burden: of catas- 


phes may be summed up in the com- 


mon phrase, “ retired from busine ! 
Certainly it is to occupy 


life with the mere drudg- 


not desirable 


rning one’s living, or of amass- 


ce fortune. If a family have 


acquired a competence, they have a 
ight now to engage in higher duties 
joyments ; but to give up activity, 
idleness, to have no aims or 

igher than pleasantly passing 


‘> 


] 


purposes | 
the time, has been the sudden ruin of 
many. Sturdy manhood ] 
. 


has no right 
he burdens of life ; 7 


to lay down t and if 
~ward. 
premature 


black 


it will do this, it must reap its ré 


Ennui, querulousness, and 


imbecility are the inseparable 
Give even 


occupations and interests. 


shadows of nothing to do. 
to age its 

There is a very old laboring man, 
nearly double, who has 
a home with a wealthy mai 


deaf, and bent 
found 
lady residing in the neighborhood of 
New York. His daughter is a do- 
mestic in the family, and the aged man 
seems to feel still the great responsi- 
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ing. A large 
stored neal 
aw ed, and 
1 > } 
unared, 


rest- 


second 
'2 — 
IS grand- 
heing 
peings 
i 1g his 
l- 
Gan- 
1ent, as 
—— 
pelieve 


hter 


rig 

‘I have 
Madame de 
‘I have a new 


le 


mi 
\ PRM bias PP 
some kindred industry 


1ake a busy leisure for his 

If one is too } elpless 

find | its for iself, humanity 
demands that younger persons should 
find them for him. His ch 
him much. How the parent al- 
ways exerts himself to draw out and 
quicken the faculties of his small group 
of toddlers! 


ildren owe 
thus 


Let these, then, in the 
Strength of their maturity, accept the 
solemn, loving duty of prolonging and 


47 
g/l 


AS. ] 

Afjleriooi. 2857 
the dulling faculties of the 
We 

ither civilization nor Christianity can 


are heathen otherwise. 


ation more sacred 


feebles iwe mor 
leebiest age more 


some than the 


umane 

religion 
om 

AU 


humane 
numane, 


cook my o dinner, 
, and have everything 


wh 
4 | man 
of eighty-four, in speaking is old 
His 


1a anx- 


ready 


“6 . 

vile, WHO 

6s ; 

chucren fostered 
guard 


ie utmost 


lis OWI 
with 

happy al 
“ What comf 
] 


ws how 


I 
] 


. | 
wii 


desolate. ess can re- 
move the ousness of | 


sing only 
It is the keen- 
ing life. 

seful- 


thers. 
pang to the 


But the sentiment is 


burdensome to « 
est waiting 
ness is never past a 
The playfulness of a child is as accepta- 
ble as the ministering tenderness of 
an angel. 

They tell us that age is often queru- 
lous and exacting ; so is sickness, so is 


infirmity of all kinds ; but has no 
right to the plea of the invalid. Let it 


be hale and robust ; and, if its just de- 
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mands are respected, it will overflow 
with amiability. The busy child, who 
likes his play, is a happy one, and the 
occupied man, who is following pur- 
suits congenial to him, has no time for 
discontent; but the poor old gentle- 
man who has been nursed into the idea 
that he is past the age for exertion, 
that he has little more to do with enjoy- 
ments, interests, purposes, or hopes, is 


His 


against its 


of course hypochondriacal. 
a natural 


unnatural estate. 
It is an unphilosophical and a most 
l that an 


barbarous idea, 
must cease to be merry; 


fail- 


ings are protest 


. Iderly person 
that he must 
quietly give up the 
enjoyments of the past, and be 


recreations and 
iaiaaliee 
soverly 


The 


that it was 


content with his weight of years. 
grim Middle Ages decided 
a sin for Christian people 
We still that, if 

laughs, he is not fit for the world to 
which he 


lauel 
O iaugnh. 


insist, 


is drawing near. Young com- 


plains in his “ Night Thoughts”: 
log 
W 
Ww 


as though enjoying life, and looking on 


the bright side, were a crime 


“will turn our blessings into bane.” 
He tells us: 


. 2 8 
which 


These are night thoughts indeed. 


They will draw down the black cur- 
l us while we are 
rather than add to 
fitness for the future life. Shall we sit, 


like Minerva’s owls, hooting 


tains of dotage about 


yet vigorous, 


dolefully 
through the long evening in pretence 
of a wisdom to which we have not at- 
tained? Levity is a sin in young or 
old ; but happiness is an exalted Chris- 
tian privilege, and recreation an im- 
perative Christian duty, especially when 
one detects himself failing in the vigor 
and tone of any of his best powers. 
Age has the highest right to live in 
perpetual enjoyment. 

We make festivals and birthday par- 
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our, 


[ April, 


ties for our children, that they may 
be benefited by cheerful associations. 
This is pleasant and well, though it 
is only a rather superfluous free-will 
} 
i 


tithing of the mint and anise. Youth 
can be happy under almost any circum- 
stances. Let uS rather multiply fes- 
tivities, pageants, reunions, and good- 
fellowship generally, for the benefit of 
age,— May-days amid the flowers in 
spring, picnics in cool arbors for sum- 
mer, leaf-gatherings in brilliant a 

and Christmas merriment in n 

ter, — all carefully arranged for the 

est enjoyment of the dear old friend or 
relative 
hitherto. 


who has remembered others 
Let us all engage together in 
the merriest games. Guesses, forfeits, 
ht: 


dlind-man’s-buff 
will bring laughter into all our hearts; 


hunt-the-slipper, and 


especially if the very decorous people 
the 
of “amusing the children.” 


indulge under benevolent pretext 


Concerts and operas to aged 


lovers, especially if echoing 
loved old music, would fall like 
rain 


hearts. Give the 


sound of spring upon wi 
amateur, with 
fading sight, the best possible glasses, 
suited to his needs, and the best light 
in the art ¢g aside 
need be, while he 
monopolizes the best picture 


hour 


ulery ; let youth stand 
and be patient, if 
A whole 
half-blind old 


grandmother in looking at one paint- 


spent by some 
ing will make her heart younger for al 

We shall be old 
some day, and then will come our turn 
for 
If anybody 
tre, it is the 


her remaining years. 


these noblest courtesies of life. 
thea- 
superannuated, — not 
every night or every week, doubtless, 
but half a dozen times a year, more or 
incline. All 
work and no play is not worse for seven 


should go to the 


less, as circumstances 
than it is for seventy. 
Social 
quickener ; 
recreate 


stimulus is always a great 
but if nature desires to 
itself in genuine freedom, it 
must be in the society of its equals. 
If you could bring a dozen very old 
peeple together to play and be mer- 
ry, and could make them 1° >%rctally 
believe in this as <ight -- roper, 
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as eminently to be desired, and as the 
only wholesome tonic for dignified and 
respectable men and women of three- 
score and ten, you would inaugurate a 
Christmas plays, with all the 
young folks present, ean never have 
these old 
le’s carnivals, freely dedicated to 
and merriment, might easily 

A whittling club for the 
Yankee octogenarians would 


new cra. 


¢ 


of the relish which 


y could hardly play at 
ball ; but it ] 


would do 
an old people’s gymnasium 


cricket or 
my soul 
— nobody admitted under 
I can see how quick- 
would straighten crooked 
how would lu- 


fll . 
good-fellowship 


dry joints, and how jovial 
i Gen- 

old 
bars, 
dance Virginia 


ribs. 
make the 
on their parallel 


would fatten tl 
lation would 


ig ladders, 
ilmost stand on their heads 
urn somersets, as they used to 
irs ago. In these days 

le is looking up,” the gym- 
his atten- 
aches and rheumatisms of 


certainly turn 


He can 
the doc- 


grandparents. 
we good than all 
ill but prescribe wisely and 

His cures would be 

short of 


miraculous ; but before 


me dear old conservatives of our 
1aintance follow his advice, I sup- 
shall all be in the millen- 
Exercise is all very well for 

ng* boys and sturdy men ; but it 


olutely indispensable to 
and | 


is. Graduate it 


the 
1appiness of all old people 
with the 
1 and discretion; but, in the 
of humanity, do insist that every 


*} 


erson 
scles, and be able to war sac- 
essfully against gout and palsy. 
“Don’t know about it! I am get- 
ing to be very stiff already,” says a 
gentleman of fifty. 
be sure you are, my dear sir; 
"you will wear soft flannel next 
heart, and fall in love anew with 
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measures, I warrant you a 
renewed youth, to return with all the 
suppleness of five-and-twenty. Exer- 
cise will exorcise stiffness, and leave 
you a serviceable backbone still, mor- 
ally and physically. 
already; but circus-rider at 
your years, despite his reckless dissipa- 


tion, can rival M. Blondin in agility ; 


vigorous 


You are ageing 
many a 


and many an Indian brave, ten years 
your senior, can run ten miles without 
No has 


resting. been 
practising for threescore years. 


West- 


ern hunters and English squires enjoy 


wonder! he 


Lord Brougham 
at eighty-three delighted in a horseback 


the chase at seventy. 


ride of a dozen miles before breakfast. 
His 1 


mind, too, which of course sym- 
pathized, 


vas as young as his body; 
he was as active in the great British 
Ship of State as the youngest man of 
them all. 


If we lay down our weapons we 


Run, 
my dear sir,—run, jump, ride, skate, 
and be active. 


shall forget how to use them. 


If you will keep your- 
self in practice, you can do the same 
thing at The gym- 

new power daily ; 
the aged one should cling to what he 
already has, as pertinaciously as he 
clings to life. indis- 
him as food, if he would 
retain his vigor and elasticity but little 
impaired. They will gradually forsake 
him, beyond question, slipping away 
with the but let 
them depart is no 
calamity ; 


seventy. young 


nast is gaining 


Exercise is as 


pensable to 


life ; 
This 
the hour-glass is only turned 
in the other world. It is the 
death of mere oblivion, 
everything,” which is fearful. 
“He is gradually failing,” is 


standard 


slow sands of 


together. 


afresh 
living “ sans 
the 
upon advancing 
This, being interpreted, means, 
“He is gradually becoming paralytic 
and imbecile, in body and mind” ; and 


comment 


years. 


it is accepted as an inevitable require- 
ment of nature. If one thought so, 


he might well pray to die young; 
vould go far towards establishing sui- 
When 


the Eastern traveller rode his camel 
past i 


cide as a humane institution. 


the rock where he had left 
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aged father to die, he reasoned with 
himself, “ They will bring me here, too, 
some day, to die like The 
thought was not a pleasant one, cer- 
tainly ; but why was it 


him!” 


any worse than 
the equanimity with which we look 
upon an aged parent in his dotage, 
and reflect, “ We shall be lik 


day”? Both desti: 


e him one 
lies are unlovely ; 
and therefore unnatural. 

| 


Very little is usually accomplished, or 


expec ted, es} 
the middle 


Von Humboldt, 


scially in any new 


rection, after period of 
who 
and 
ninety 


who 


Point to 
apparently, tl ull use 
command of all his faculti t 
W ashine n ; ing 


wrote vigorously 


years; to 


o the very 
last of his long as though his 


mental powers wet eir prime ; 


and to men of 


younger at eigh 
are at sixty, 
these exceptions 
Is it not 
ceptions indi 
the possibiliti 


Mr. Waldo, \ 
lain in Congress, and 


more 


ate, 


y chap- 
l clergy- 
man of ability at pas 


was con- 
vinced that no one had a rht to die 
till he had rounded tl century. 
He often walked thre: iles from his 
country residence into Syracuse, where 
he occasionally preacl on Sunday, 
and after service a 


back at his leisure. 
half a dozen o , all of for- 


eign origin, — Scotch, Englis 


scure women 


, or Ger- 


several miles 
Grant 


gave us his rules of living, 


man,— who could walk 
with great ease when past eighty 
Thorburn i 

and was quite persuaded that his good 
habits were the simple cause of his 
prolonged young old age. So I believe 
also. All 


lute, and sensible people from infancy 


these have been active, reso- 


up. The newspapers often give us ex- 
traordinary instances of longevity, and 
they are always combined with activity. 
Hufeland lays it down as one of his 
maxims that 
there is no instance of any idlers at- 


concerning longevity, 


ining it. Most persons are either too 
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ignorant or too “ constitutionally tired ” 
to be healthy. Even their youth is 
one protracted quarrel with aches and 
ailments. This, drawn out to very old 
be intolerable ; so pitying 
Nature relieves them from that « 


. 
and bids tl 


would 


age, 


lem try again. 

there are inherited tendencies an 
firmities, never 
must be all 


durability 


may 
teracted 
for y 
nal const ion; but it will 


also, “ long-lived 


are 
both i 


energetic a1 
‘mperament and ha 
one i has been known 
hundred nce the world | 


Nature keeps 


him for a while, but she 


will not 


ffer him so long to cuml 


the The record of Methu 
f one; but I dk 
a most resolute, ener- 
desirable personage 
other character 
have endured to 
nd sixty-nine years 
g 
the “ door-ya 
Ist of a 
taking 
old lady 
( ] ~ shovel . 
her 


he arm o daughter, 


} 
A 


) an agea woman. oev- 


$s were standing about, —my 
own dear old 


rest, —and all of 


erandmother among 
them seemed to 
old enouch to be the daughters of 
thuselalh. 


I sto 


sun-bonnet in 


peering at 


} 


} ' 
nana, 


them curiously, 
when the very old 
lowly towards me. 

“How old are you, little girl?” she 
asked. 


“Six 


lady cam 


irs ol 
“Are yo 
hundred yeat ago. 
How i started 
deringly under the deep black bonnet. 
She smiled as 
child, I an 
you are” ; 
head, and 


I was six years old a 


and looked up won- 


she added, “ My dear 
1 a hundred years older than 
and as she kissed my fore- 
laid her thin hand tenderly 
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on my bare head, I felt even then that 
it was a benediction. 

How honored we all felt by her pres- 
No one else was spoken of for 
a week; and we children all felt that it 

be very pleasant to live a hun- 
longer, and to be still good- 


ence ! 


urs 
l,and | 


Let 


not o 


ave everybody very proud 
me live to an old age, but 
itlive the free use of all 
ulties, should be the prayer and 
Let us point 
him 


ition of every child. 
goal, and bid 
Heaven often forces 


, 7 
that seek 


the race. 
yur Own prayers; and we 


tedly do so in tl 


r ¢ 
lis Case, 
We 
the 


remain unanswered. 
for old age just in 
we are constantly ex- 
for heaven, that is, to 
measures to attain it, 
for it. I 
up of “ much 


i 
An 


ht to be inde- 


vision do not 
the laying 
the “many urs.” 
re has a ri 
cumbered 


lto be no more 


serving.” often needs 

the 
me occasionally, and with 
, hand in hand, let him go 
e the world and enjoy it. 


old be free to 


man 


s add years to their length 
ch to their stock of happi- 
nd more still to the vigor and 


Af- 


re years and ten of robust 


oration of decaying faculties. 


ith brains or hands, so- 
the 


veteran a competence, 


and every rational enjoyment which it 


and it is all wrong if he 


] 
al 


cure ; 
— a. \btain this 
been le to Obtain this. 


highest provision for age 


He 


have laid up qualities within 


> 2x the man, not for him. 


f which will make his last years 
with intelligence, fruitful in 
for enjoyment, and serene 
absence of pain and over- 
ng No would 


y him the luxury of giving his bless- 


infirmities. one 


to the weeper, and of extending an 
hand to every want; but it is time 


it h 
iat i 


e should be called mainly to 
e with those who are rejoicing. 
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When there are tears falling in the sad 
world, let him turn and look at the 
rainbow, which in the east. We 
should all appreciate the fitness of this, 
and spare him, as far as may be, from 
further grief. Let his welfare be kept 
henceforth as in the hollow of his chil- 
dren’s We rarely think of 
bringing sorrow or troubles to the heart 
of childhood ; it is too pitiful to dim 
its loving eyes with premature suffer- 


is 


hands. 


ing. 
grief from one who has borne his share 
Let bright faces come to him, 
Let 
echo about him, and quicken his dull 


Just so should we ward off every 


already. 


beaming with smiles. gay voices 


ear with melody! Let glad hearts sur- 
round him, and vibrate all 
and hopeful chords of his nature 
be 

f 


as eager as they 


the sweet 
! He 
will soon young again new 


world, and 
ple powers yet to appreciate 


enthusiasm. It will awaken memori 
of 


achievements and irrepressibl 


long - forgotten years, of 
Listen, then, when he recalls 
and give him all honor for the 
done. You may thus unite past, pres- 
ent, and future in one accord of 
and good-will. 

If age were thus enthroned with dig- 


on- 


love 


nity, and guarded with an ever- 
and 


it would be no longer dre 


scientious active . loving-tender- 
ness, 
but it all as a 
pleasant heritage for the future. When 
one has lived a brave life, well spent in 
to 


-aded, 


would shine before us 


the service of others, he has a right 
reflect with satisfaction upon the 
when he shall be ministered unto, with 
filial pleasure and 
younger generation. 


time 
respect, by 
Is the 


unremitting care for her babe — wear- 
} a 


the 


her’s 


mot 
ing and never-ceasing though it _ 
It is 
! 


regarded as a heavy burden? 
always full of precious recompens« 
Let Christianity develop those warm 
and holy filial sentiments which will 
make a reciprocal duty equally dear, 
sacred, and self-satisfying. In youth 
we are too eager for the future for 
which we are preparing to live cordially 


in the present; middle life imposes too 
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many duties, claims, and necessities to 
make it quite subservient for our own 
purposes; but age, having laid down 
its burden of activities, and checked by 
nature’s own barriers from too intently 
absorbing itself in its anticipations of 
coming life, should be enjoyed as one 
long and needed holiday. Let the 
whole career of man be soothed and 
moulded into a harmony which is be- 
fitting immortals. 

The brunt of the battle is over ; the 
stern conflicts of life are safely passed ; 
there is no more need to be weighed 
down by grievous cares, or oppressed 
with obligations and responsibilities ; 
and yet, it is not an afternoon merely for 
sleep, but for more positive enjoyment. 
Happiness is its own end; in itself it 


THE WRECK OF 


LIT the lamps in the light-house 


For the sun dropped down and 


The Wreck of the Pocahontas. 


THE 


[ April, 


is always a good ; and when it falls upon 
a withered heart, it is an evening dew 
sent from Heaven to water and revive it 
for the future life. His more exhaust- 
ing cares the worn veteran may grad- 
ually transfer to more stalwart shoul- 
ders, since Providence indicates that it 
can wait his services in that direction 
till he has laid off the old body alto- 
gether, and stepped into the sunshine, 
with his newly embodied immortality. 
Meantime let there be no blank in his 
existence; to the good man there is 
earth and heaven; we have given up 


purgatory. When he has drawn very 


near to the new shore, there should be 
all the purple and golden glory of a 
beautiful Make pleasant to 


him life’s holiday and holy day. 


sunset. 


POCAHONTAS. 


tower, 
the day 


They shone like a glorious clustered flower, 


Ten golden and five red. 


Looking across, where the line of coast 
Stretched darkly, shrinking away from the 
The lights sprang out at its ed 


They seemed to answer me! 


O warning lights, burn bright 

Hither the storm comes! 
It moans and thunders low 
Burn till the break of day! 


Good night! I called to the 


culls 
Slow past me through the 


And 


Me back with boding cry. 


evening 


my comrades, answering shr 


A mournful breeze began to blow, 


Weird music it drew through the iron bars, 
The sullen billows boiled below, 


And dimly peered the stars ; 
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The sails that flecked the ocean floor 
From east to west leaned low and fled; 

They knew what came in the distant roar 
That filled the air with dread! 


Flung by a fitful gust, there beat 
Against the window a dash of rain: 

Steady as tramp of marching feet 
Strode on the hurricane. 


It smote the waves for a moment still, 
Level and deadly white for fear; 

The bare rock shuddered, —an awful thrill 
Shook even my tower of cheer. 


Like all the demons loosed at last, 
Whistling and shrieking, wild and wide, 

The mad wind raged, and strong and fast 
Rolled in the rising tide. 


And soon in ponderous showers the spray, 
Struck from the granite, reared and sprung, 

And clutched at tower and cottage gray, 
Where overwhelmed they clung 


Half drowning, to the naked rock; 
But still burned on the faithful light, 

Nor faltered at the tempest’s shock, 
Through all the fearful night. 


Was it in vain? That knew not we. 
We seemed, in that confusion vast 
Of rushing wind and roaring sea, 


One point whereon was cast 


The whole Atlantic’s weight of brine. 

Heaven help the ship should drift our way! 
No matter how the light might shine 

Far on into the day. 


When morning dawned, above the din 
Of gale and breaker boomed a gun! 

Another! We, who sat within, 
Answered with cries each one. 


Into each other’s eyes with fear 
We looked, through helpless tears, as still, 
One after one, near and more near, 


The signals pealed, until 


The thick storm seemed to break apart, 
To show us, staggering to her grave, 
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The fated brig. We had no heart 
To look, for naught could save. 


One glimpse of black hull heaving slow, 
Then closed the mists o’er canvas torn 

And tangled ropes, swept to and fro 
From masts that raked forlorn. 


ret rinced round 


and none mi 


Ly 
the waters of 
m 


, 24s 
hed ca on either 


last from the 
ss, and bring 


h human thought and 


i was tne or 


For miles along the 


Her shattered 


; grief struge 
purposeless 


} 


death? How 


hearts should cease to 


refore! Are we naught to Thee? 
S¢ iseless weeds th 

mn thine awful sea, are we 

No more then, after all?” 


he beauty from my sight, 
f dead that lay below. 
the bright air faded the warmth and light, 
There came a chill like snow. 
hen I heard the far-off rote resoun 
Where the breakers slow and slumberous rolled, 


a subtle sense of Thought profound 


Touched me with power untold. 
And like a voice eternal spake, 
That wondrous rhythm, and “ Peace, be still!” 
It murmured; “bow thy head, and take 
Life’s rapture and life’s ill, 
. 
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“And wait. 


At las 


t all shall be clear.” 


The long, low, mellow music rose 


And fell, and 


soothed my dreaming ear 


With infinite repose. 


climbed the light-house stair, 


and pain ; 


l, sweet and fair, 


the lamps again. 





article on Beaumont and 
Massinger, and 
; 


ber of this magazine, 


! Ford, in 
ruary num 
ed our remarks on the Dramatic 


‘the Age of Elizabeth. 
iper 


In 
to treat 


| we propose 

I I t 

r, with some introductory ob- 
, 


servations on the miscellaneous poets 
who preceded him. And it is 
bear 


neces- 


sary to in mind that, in the age of 
we treat, as in all ages, the versi- 


exceeded 


which 
fiers far the seers, and the 
poetasters the poets. It has been com- 
to exercise a charity towards the 


sh poets which we refuse to 


to those of later times; but 


y has identical characteristics 
ods, and there was no charm 
umstances of the Elizabethan 

ert a rhymer into a genius. 
Indeed, leaving out the dramatists, the 
poetry 
bet } 


original 


roduced in the reigns of Eliza- 
James can hardly compare in 
richness, and variety with 
nineteenth 
Spenser is a great name; but 
indramatic poet of his 


the English poetry of the 
century. 

he is the nly 
time who could be placed above, or on 
a level with, Wordsworth, By ron, Shel- 
jleridge, or Tennyson. 


ley, C There is 
a: list, hundred 


names of poets who belonged to the 


somewhere, of two 
Elizabethan age, — mostly mere nebu- 
lous appearances, which require a tele- 
scope of the greatest power to separate 


into individual stars. Few of them can 


be made to shine with as steady a lus- 


tre as the ordinary versemen who con- 


tribute to our magazines. Take “ Eng- 


land’s Helicon” and the “ Paradise of 
Dain 


the miscellaneous 


’—-two collections of 
poetry written during 


the last forty or fifty years of the seven- 


teenth century, — and, if we except afew 
pieces by Raleigh, Sidney, Marlowe, 
Greene, Lodge, Breton, Watson, Nash, 
j 


and Hunnis, these collections have little 


to dazzle us into admiration or afflict 


us with a sense of inferiority. Reading 
them is a task, in which an occasional 
1 
= | 


elegance of thought, or quaintness of 


sentiment does 


not compensate for the languor induced 


fancy, or sweetness of 
by tiresome repetitions of moral com- 
monplaces, varied by repetitions, as tire- 
In 
the great body of the poetry of the time 
that 
able, more that is tolerable than read- 


able, and more that is readable 


some, of amatory commonplaces. 


l 
there is more is bad than toler- 
than 
excellent. 

One person, however, stands out from 
this mob of versifiers the most notice- 


1 
| 


e elevation in English poetry from 


al 

Chaucer to Spenser, namely, Thomas 
S afterwards Lord Buckhurst, 
and Earl of Dorset. 
educated at both universities, his po- 


Sackville, 
Born in 1536, and 


genius was but one phase of his 
general ability. In 1561 his tragedy of 


etic 
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Gorbodoc was acted with great applause 
before the Queen. Previously to this, 
in 1559, at the age of twenty-three, he 
had joined two dreary poetasters — Bald- 
wyne and Ferrers — in the production of 
a work called “The Mirrour for Magis- 
trates,” the design of which was to 


exhibit, in a series of metrical narra- 
tives and soliloquies, the calamities of 
men prominent in the history of Eng- 
land. The work passed to a third edi- 
tion in 1571, and 

Idit 


received such 


other 


con- 


stant ac ions from writers, in 


the fourth, fifth, and 


sixth editions, that 


its bulk finally becam 1ormous. Its 
poetical value is altogether i 1é com- 
paratively meagre contributions of Sack- 
ville, consisting of the * Induction,” 
he complaint of the 


and t Duke of 


Bucki 


cially, is a masterpiece of meditative 


gham. The “ Induction,” e 


imagination, working un 


pulse of sternly serious sentiment. 


Misery and sorrow seem the dark in- 


spirers of Sackville’s Muse; and his 
allegoric pictures of Revenge, Remorse, 
Old Age, Dread, Care, Slee; 

Strife, War, and Death exhil 

combination of reflective and analytic 
with imaginative power, of melody of 
verse with compact, massive strength, 
and certainty of verbal expression, that 
our wonder is awakened that a man 
with such a conscious mastery of the 
resources of thought and 


should have written 


language 
If polit- 
ical ambition —the ambition that puts 


thoughts into facts instead of putting 


so little. 


them into words — was the « 


withdrawal from the Muse, if 
Dante, it 


that his choice, in a worldly 


tempted him from 


admitted 


must 


sense, was justified by the event, for he 
‘sman, and in 


High 


became an eminent stat 
Lord Treasurer 
He held that great office 
at the time of his death, in 1608. But 
it is probable that Sackville ceased to 
cultivate poetry because he failed to 
reap its His 
ius had no joy in it; and its exercise 
probably gave him little poetic delight. 
With great force of imagination, his 


1598 was made 


of England. 


internal rewards. gen- 


was still a somewhat dogged force. He 


Spenser. 


[April, 


could discern clearly, and shape tru- 
ly, but no sudden ecstasy of emotion 
gave a “‘precious seeing” to his eye 
or unexpected felicity to his hand. 
There is something bleak in his noblest 
verse. The poet, we must ever 
member, is paid, not by external praise, 


re- 
or fortune, or fame, but by the dee 

bliss of those inward moods from which 
The 


they give to others is as nothing com 


his creations spring. pleasure 


pared with the rapture they give to 
him. 

But Sackville was to be succeed 
by a man who, though 
} } 


he did not 


li 
hibit at so early an age equal power 


shaping 


imagination, had that perce] 
tion of the loveliness of things, and tl 
joy in the perception, which make con- 
tinuous poetic creation a necessity of 
existence. In the meagre memorials 
of the external career of this man, Ed- 
mund Spenser, there is little that stands 
in intelligible connection with the won- 
drous inner life embodied in the enchant- 
ments of “The Faery Queene.” He 
was born in London in 1552, and was 
the son of parents who, though in | 

ble circumstances, were of gentle birth. 
We first hear of him, at the age of sev- 
enteen, as a sizar, or charity student, 
in Pembroke Hall, Cambridge. While 
there he made acquaintance, and formed 
a lasting friendship with Gabriel Har- 
vey,—a man of large acquirements, 
irritable taste, 


temper, and pedantic 


who rendered himself the object of the 
sarcastic invectives of the wits of the 
time, and to be associated with whom 
sharing the ridi- 


the most 


was to run the risk of 


provoked. One of 


beautiful traits of Spenser’s « 


cule he 
h 4 
was his constancy to his frie 
their persons when alive, to tl 
ory when dead. It is difficult 
cover what intellectual benefits Sp 
derived from Harvey’s companionship, 
know what the world hz 
gained by his refusal to follow hi 
vice. It was Harvey who tried to per- 


though we 


suade Spenser into writing hexameter 
verse, and dissuade him from writing 
the Faery Queene. 


? 


After seven years 
residence at the University, Spenser 
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took his degree, and went to reside with 
some friends of his family in the North 
of England. Here he fell in love with 
a beautiful girl, whose real name he 
has concealed under the anagrammatic 
of Rosalind, and who, after having 
and balked the curiosity of 

h critics, has, by an American 
who has raised guessing into 


~ 


been satisfactorily proved to 


Daniel, a sister of the poet 
It is mortifying to record that 
1 +) 


1 the great exalter of her 


creator of some of the most 
i its of female excel- 


man who had the high 


of women, — 


im, we say, for a ridicu- 
rascible pedant, John Florio, 
sO prominent in his folly that 
‘are condescended to lampoon 
Love’s Labor Lost.” 

) « } 
soul and 


e graces of person 


: id no effect on the heart of Ro- 
salind were not lost on the mind of Sir 
Introduced to Spenser, 
posed by Gabriel Harvey, 
cognized his genius, 
mmended him to his uncle 
ymmended him to his uncie, 
Leicester, who, in 


nto | 


1579, 
is service. In Decem- 
year he published his Shep- 

‘,a series of twelve pas- 
ne for every month. In these, 
he affectation of 


} 


refinement, 
1e opposite affectation of 
rusticity ; and, | 


let > and 


y a profusion of obso- 
uncouth expressions, hinders 
the free movement of his fancy. Itmay 
be wrong for shepherds to talk in the 
Style of courtiers, as they do in 
but it 
1e sentiments and ideas of 


Campbell, 


many 
pastoral 


poets : 


I 
ive the 
give them 


is also wrong to 

tl 
priests and philosophers. 
who is a sceptic in regard to all Eng- 
lish pastorals, is especially severe on 
the Shepherd’s Calendar. 
shepherds, he says, “are parsons in 
disguise, who converse about heathen 


Spenser’s 


* In the Atlantic Monthly for Novem 


divinities and points of Christian theol- 
ogy. 
the Catholic clergy, and Piers extols the 
purity of Archbishop Grindal, con 


Palinode defends the luxuries of 


ing with the story of a fox who came to 
of 
a pedler, and obtained admittance by 


the house of a goat in the character 


yretending to be a sheep. This may 
g | 


be burlesquing ; but certainly it 


is not Theocritus.” These 


eclogues are, however, important, con- 
sidered in reference their position in 
the history of English poetry, and 
their connection with the history 
poet’s heart. No 
t 


e 
] 


Seacrintios 
cescriptions 


hose in the Shepherd’s Cal 


»Y 
| 
i 
f 


srnal nature since Chaucer’s ec 


t 
the combination of various excelle 
though the excellences 

J 


hibiting the beau 


and affectations of hi 
he pedantries and affectati 


overlaid his own mind. 
i it was difficult for 
a thing in ft 


prime, it f 
self, after the manner of the 
+ 3 } +4 farr an 
poets, lash its form and 


the 
words, vital with 


ereatest and f 
spirit upon mind in a few vivid 
suggestive meani 


In the Shepherd’s Calendar this defect 
is espec 
playing 


> 


ially prominent, his imagination 
round objects, illustrating and 
adorning them, rather than penetrating 

I-ven in those 


cel- 


ebrates the beauty and bewails the cold- 


at once to their essence. 


; . pe - 
portions where, as Colin Clo 


ness of Rosalind,-we have a ven- 


tional discourse about love, rat! 


the direct utterance of the passion. 


opensers ambition was to obtal 


some office which, by placing 
above want, would enable him to follow 


his true vocation of poet, and he seems 
to have looked to Leicester as a magnifi- 
cent patron through whont his wish could 


be realized. The great design of the 


Faery Queene had already dawned 


upon his mind; he 
* By that vi 


Was on his w 


on splet 
Ly attended ” 
ached for leisure and 
petence to enable him to embody his 
gorgeous and noble dreams. All that 


Leicester did for him was to get him 


and he com- 
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appointed secretary to Lord Grey of 
Wilton, who, in 1580, went over to Ire- 
land as lord deputy. Here he 

the largest remaining portion of his 


life ; h 


passed 


and though moaning over the 
fortune which banished him from 
id, he ap 


s to have exhibited 


o af oe eee 
» who ruled England, 
the 


immens 


country, wrung, like 
native proprietors. 
poet at Kilcolman ; and 
\ 
Spense r read the fir 
The 


Says: 


books ot 
Faery Queene. ampbell, 
“When we ci 


reciting his compositi 


finely 


openser 


a scene so beautifully 


appro 


ising ret 


mind casts ple 
that influence 

ind the 
The Faery 


Queene have respectively produced in 


rinia 


the discoverer T 
genius ol author oO! 


the fortune and language of England. 
The fancy might easily be l fora 


momentary superstition, that the genius 
of their 


their meeting, casting her first look of 


country hovered, unseen, over 


regard on the poet that was destined to 
inspire her future Milton, and the other 
on her maritime hero, who paved the 
way for colonizing distant regions of 
the earth, where the language of Eng- 
land was to be spoken, and the poetry 
of Spenser to be admired.” 

Raleigh, his imagination kindled ‘by 
the enchantments of Spenser’s verse, 
and feeling that he had discovered in 
an Irish wilderness the greatest of 
living poets, prevailed on the too- 


Spenser. 


[ April, 
happy author to accompany him to 
England. Spenser was graciously re- 
ceived by Elizabeth, and was smitten 
with a courtier’s hopes in receiving a 
poet’s welcome. 

In the early part of 1590 the first 
three books of The Faery Que: 
published. Who that hi 
ever forget the thrill that went throug 


him as he completed the first stanz 


ne were 


has read 


: admiration,” says Hallam, “of this 
em was unanimous and enthusi- 


No academy had been trained to 


his genius with minute cavilling ; 


ecent popularity, no traditional fame, 


interfered wit! 
interierea wit 


his supremacy. 


me at once 
plished gentlem the 
the 


poet, solace of 


aspirations of the poet 


or itified, those of the courtier 
ian were cruelly disappointed. 
treasurer, to whom 


a successful maker 


pushed forward by 


, 
lord 


> = — 
was merely 


was constantly in- 


for his lordship’s overthrow, 
contrived to intercept, delay, or divert 


the favor which the queen was willing 
to bestow 


he irritated bard, in a few memorable 


on her melodious flatterer. 


couplets, has recorded, for the warning 
of all office-seekers and supplicants for 


the patronage of the great, his wretched 


experience during the year and a half 


he danced attendance on the court. 


Rage is a great condenser; and even 
the most diffuse of poets became the 
most concentrated when wrath brooded 
over the memory of wrong. 

“To fret thy soul with crosses and with cares : 
To eat thy heart through comfortless despairs ; 
To fawn, to crouch, to wait, to r n 


l'o spend, to give, to want, to be und 
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this was the harsh experience of the lau- 
relled mil 
fairy-land 
allow 
from which 


poet. To 


But it is only charitable to 

different points of 
different minds 
Burleigh, 


for tl view 
survey the 
Spenser was a 


clamorous for the 


ibrey, ** he was a little 
hort hair, little band, : 
l not th 


t the sullen 
profound apprecia 


the great world 
S, represented | 
: 


last, in Febr 


full < 

ion of cE liz 
lories and t 
l at the English 
yassion than 
amorous the 
lendar, ar 
vier end, he 


ries of exquisitely thoug] 


des- 
now rec¢ yrd- 
itful 
general 


the 
; and 


sonnets, under 


moretti ” cele 
r-deferred consummation 
‘Epithalamion.” We 


he 


f judging 
den who prompted these 
s, except from her trans- 
is seen reflected in Spen- 
verse which has made 
her perfect and h 


The 


and purest 


as made her immortal. 


ulamion” is the grandest 


narriage-song in 


critics, and one 


lite rature. 
of 
W rites 
the 


sympathy, 


Even least 


who 


the sensitive 


too often 
consisted, in 
of 
ik of this poem without an 
l touch of ecstasy in the words 
which convey his magisterial decision ; 
and “zt Wileoa 
praise. “Joy,” he says, —“ Joy, Love, 
Desire, Pa Gratitude, ligion, 
rejoice, in presence of Heaven, to take 
possession of Affection, Beauty, and In- 
nocence. Faith and Hope are brides- 


r not 

but exclusion 
cannot speak 
unwonte 
its 


grows wild in 


ission, Rel 
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nstrel, fresh from the glories of 
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maids, and 
on the 


holiest incense is burning 
But the raptures of crit- 
ics can convey no the 
tisfying delight that 
the “ Epithalamion,” 
its 


occasional 
unity 


altar. 
adequate idea of 
deep, thoughtful, sa 
breathes through 


and harmonizes starts 


of ecstasy into with its pervading 
liss. 


it of tranquil | 


I How sim 
tender, and yet i 


how inter 
tive, is this exquisite picture of f the bride! 


be 
> in which the I 


more subtilely etic 
nands of tl 


the 
head in the act 
receive a reflected joy 
et bless :— 

* Ar set r with his two Aaffy hat 
At the time of his marriage, in 1594, 
ypenser had completed 
of Th F 
England 


over her 
of benediction, 
from the they 


ds. 


three 


Queene 


more 


books , and 


aery in 
1595 he visited for the 


pur- 


pose of lishing them. They ap- 


During this visit he 


Dp 
i 
) 
l 


peared it 


presented to the queen his view of the 
—a 
sagacity 


but a 


state of dis- 
English 


the 


Ireland, 


playing the 


prose tract, 


of 
spirit 


an 
towards 
Irish as ruthless as Crom- 
He felt, ) the popu- 
of the country in which he was 
forced to make his home, as a Puritan 
New-Englander cht have in re- 
gard to the wild Indians who were skulk- 
ing round his rude cabin, peering for 
a chance at the scalps of his children. 
Returning to Ireland, with the queen’s 
recommendation for the office of Sher- 
iff of Cork, his worldly fortunes seeme 
now to be assured. But in 1598 the 


statesman, 
poor native 
well’s. in respect t 
lation 


mi; felt 
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Insurrection of Munster broke out. 
Spenser, who appears, not unnaturally, 
to have been especially hated by the 
Irish, lost everything. 
assailed, pillaged, and burned ; and in 
the hurry of his departure from his 
burning dwelling, it is said that his 
youngest child was left to perish in the 
flames. He succeeded, with the re- 
maining portion of his family, in escap- 
ing to 


His house was 


London, where, in a common 
inn, overcome by his misfortunes, and 
broken in heart and brain, on the 16th 
of January, 1599, he died. The sad- 
dest thing of all remains to be record- 
ed. Soon after his death — such is the 
married 
Did Edmund 
Spenser, then, appear after all to Eliza- 
beth as he appeared to Mr. Beeston, 


curt statement — “his widow 
one Roger Seckerstone.” 


—simply as “a little man, who wore 
short hair, little band, and little cuffs ” ? 


| 


One would suppose that the memory 
of so much genius and glory and calam- 
ity would have been better than the 
presence of “ one Roger Seckerstone ” ! 
Among the thousands of millions of men 
born on the planet, it was her fortune to 
be the companion of Edmund Spenser, 
and “soon after his death she married 
one Roger Seckerstone ’ It required 
two years of assiduous courtship, illus- 
trated by sonnets which have made her 
name immortal, before the adoring poet 
could hymn, in a transport of gratitude, 
her acceptance of his hand ; but fortu- 
nate Mr. Seckerstone did not have to 
wait! She saw her husband laid in 
Westminster Abbey, mourned by all 
that was noble in rank or high in gen- 
jus, and then, as in the case of another 
too-celebrated marriage, 


Idly furnis} 


The work to which Spenser devoted 
the largest portion of his meditative 
life was The Faery Queene; and in 
this poem the whole nature and scope 
of his genius may be discerned. Its 
object, as he tells us, ‘‘ was to fashion 
a gentleman or noble person in virtu- 
ous and gentle discipline” ;. and as 
doctrine embodied in persons is more 


Spenser. 


[ April, 


efficient than doctrine embodied in 
maxims, he proposed to do this by 
means of a historical fiction, in which 
duty should be infused into the mind 
by the process of delight, and Virtue, 
reunited to the Beauty from which she 
had unwisely been severed, 
be presented as an object 


should 
to be pas- 
sionately loved as well as reverently 
obeyed. He chose for his subject the 
history of Arthur, the fabulous hero and 
king of England, as familiar to read- 
ers of romance then as the heroes of 
Scott’s novels are to the readers of our 
time ; and he purposed “to portray in 
him, before he was king, the image of 
a brave knight, perfected in the twelve 
private moral virtues.” This plan was 
to be comprised in twelve books ; and 
then he proposed, in case his plan suc- 
ceeded, “to frame the other part of 
politic virtues in. his person, after he 


came to be king.” As only one half of 


the first portion of this vast design was 
completed, as this half makes one of 


the longest poems in the world, and 


as all but the poet’s resolute admirers 
profess their incapacity to read without 
than the first 


books, it must be admitted that 


weariness more three 
Spen- 
ser’s conception of the abstract capa- 
bilities of human patience was truly 
heroic, and that his confidence in his 
own longevity was founded on a remi- 
Methuselah rather 
from a study of vital statistics. 


niscence of than 
But the poem was also intended by 
the author to be “one long-continued 
allegory or dark conceit.” The story 
and the characters are symbolic as well 
as representative. The pictures that 
please the eye, the melody that charms 
the ear, the beauty that would seem 
“its own excuse for be cover a 
not perceptible to the 
they delight, but to be 

preted by 


latent meaning, 


senses inter- 
mind. Philosophical 


ideas, ethical truths, historical events, 


j the 
compliments to contemporaries, satire 
on contemporaries, are veiled and some- 
times hidden 
and hervic 


in these beautiful forms 
Much of this 
covert sense is easily detected ; but to 
explain all would require a commenta- 


incidents. 
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or who could only 


t 
Spenser’s mind, 
ion all t 


The 


not think from 
but recall from obliv- 
1e gossip of Elizabeth’s 
general intention of the 
s given by the poet hi 
tter to Raleigh. He 
, after 
“to have seen in a dream or 
ry Queene, with whose 
: awaking, 
seek her out”; and, armed 
rician Merlin, Arthur 
fairy-land. Spe 
} 


us that by the Faery 


1 


court. 

legoric al 
imself, in 
supposes 
his long education 


ravished, he, 
ma went 


yenser is 


is Glory in his general 
his particular, “ the 
glorious person 

1een, and her ki 


And 


con 


1 


the other vir- 
the m all ; 


irtues he 


tains all 
perfection of 
welve separate v 
fferent knights for the 


} lesantuirac 
making the adventures of 


tweive dl 


subject of a whole book, 


e magnificent Arthur appears 


i 
cising with ease the special 


it be temperance, or 


chastity, or courtesy, or 


h is included in the round- 


tion of his moral being. The 
explanation of the causes of these sev- 
entures was, in the poem, to be 


he twelfth book, of which 


Irish kerns unwitting 

in depriving us of tl 
1t had 

know that 


the poet’s plan was, 


book, to represent the Faery 

as keeping her annual feast 
twelve days, “upon which the occa- 
sions of the ti aie separate adventures 
happened, which, being undertaken by 
were in the 
twelve books of the poem to be sever- 
ally Spenser defends his 
course in thus putting what might be 
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twelve separate knights,” 


described. 
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: — 

deemed the beginning at 
discriminating 
torical ar 


the end, by 
between the 
ad the historiographer 
toriographer, he says, “ discourseth of 
affairs orderly, as they were 
counting as well the times as 


tions ; 


poet his- 


A his- 


done, ac- 
the ac- 
but a poet 2 eS into the 
middest, ever where it most concerneth 
him, and there recoursing to th 


past, and divining of 


ing fore- 

things to con 

maketh a pleasing analysis of all.” 
In judging of the 


plan of the F 


aery 
must remember i 


Queene, we that it 
fragment. 
books, of cantos ¢ 
portion of another. The traditior 
ished books 
stroyed by the fire which consumed his 
has, by th 
critical editor of 
J. Child, 


untenable. 


Spenser only completed 


twelve ach, 


three were 


unpubl 


, “Ee 1] 
dwelling 1e latest ible 


and 


his works, 


Professor 


rejected as unfour 
But though the _ 
ap pI 
and 1 


been 
ug 


was never we know the 


pe et’s design ° uch as this design 
that 
not in what 
but in the way 
it, —not in the plan of the poen 
id it, —not in the plan of a, 
but in the limitations of the poet. He 
conceived the separate details, the in- 
dividual objects, 


has been censured, it seems to us 
defect 


apenens proposed to do, 


the radical was 


he d 


persons, and incidents, 
imaginatively ; but he conceived the 
whole plan logically. He could 
and did give, elaborate reasons for the 
conduct of 


cive, 


his story, — better reasons 
perhaps than Homer, or Shakesp 
Cervantes, 


eare, or 
or Goethe could have given 
to justify the designs of their works ; 
but do you suppose that he could have 
given reasons for Una, or Florimel, or 
Amoret? The truth is, that his design 
was too large and « comnpeentes for his 
imagination to grasp asa whole. The 
parts, each organically conceived, are 
The 


connected by a 


not organically related. result is 
of org 


bond, — an 


a series anisms 


logical 


of beautiful 


endless procession 
forms, but no vital 
bination ef them into unity of 
sion. The 


com- 
impres- 
cumbrousness and confu- 
diffusion which critics 
recognized in the 


have 
to be re- 


sion and 
poem are 
ferred to the fact that the processes of 


the understanding, coldly contemplating 
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than of justice. The flattery of Queen 
Elizabeth is so gross, that the wonder 
is that she did not behead him for irony 
ing forth the separate parts. The _ instead of pensioning him for panegyric. 
moment the poet abandons himself to The queen’s hair was red, or, as some 
his genius, he forgets, and makes us still chivalrously insist, auburn; and 
Spenser, like the other poets of the 


the general plan, are in hopeless antag- 
onism to the processes of the imagi- 
nation, rapturously beholding and body- 


forget, the purpose he had in view at 
the start; and he and we are only day, is too loyal to permit the ideal 


from the delicious dream 


in head of beauty to wear any locks but 
those which are golden. In the first 


hat he may moralize, and that 
yawn. A dozen lines might book, the Red-Cross Knight, who is 


be selected from any canto which are the personification of Holiness, after 


of more value than his statement 
] n 1 truth sonificatio . Trutl Religion, 
} 


whole poem. 
the end of the twe 


} 


lfth 


ng, co-ordinating, 
he hig] le int O got he court of Gloriana, 
Now, if Glorian 
rl 


1agination of the 
renius, — an imaginat the Faery Queen a 
to seize and hold such a comp! ns Glory, Holiness very improperly 
ir poet contemplated, and True Religion to seek it; if 
ief and burning words d Queen Elizabeth, it is 


1 


hich his description lovingly Holiness never arrived 


sar der 
> Was a power cenit 


as auroral lights in a poet ungift 

lirectness of power, t 
imagination, of the 
f minds; _ 

crateful, de 


unsee! 


thought. 
n has anothe! 
; toa limitation of Sy 


isposit 
ee 


which the 
iptuous, sens 
te harmony with 


ognition of the 


res to hi 
of holine 

s and hi 
Seis ‘ r} rises even 
than the twelve mor ixuriousness of hi 
Arthegall, again, stands dazzles even the 
of Wilton, the Irish lord deputy, whom j 
but Grey l j Bowers of Bliss repose on 


1e towering bravery of his 
Spenser served as secretary ; 


was the exponent of ruthlessness rather bale, and the glories of his 
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Pride are built over human 


great mind ripened late ; for it 
nulative before it was creative, 
1ventiveness brooded over mem- 
i strength 


and 


xaited, 


with imaginz n by deep 


Plato, his 
of fixed 
the field 

ng from 
to feed and 


‘ thology 


Spenser. 
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barbaric superstitions, that its action 
should occur in what Coleridge happily 
calls “ mental space.” Truth of scenery, 
truth of climate, truth of locality, truth 
of costume, could have no binding au- 
thority in the everywhere and 
of Fairy-Land. 
inward to allow 
ternal 


nowhere 
Spenser’s life was too 
his observation of ex- 
exact. 
He had not, of course, the pert preten- 
sion of the 


nature to be close and 
artist, who said that nature 
put him out; or of the French abstrac- 
hat his theory 


lly replied, 


tionist, who, when told t 
did not agree with facts, | 
“So much the worse 
but his fault, if fault 

a predominance of 


ose from 


tive and 


imaginative powers 
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jured up by the description of Una_ seen that only the first four lines are 
riding poetic : — 


“ Upon a lowly a — than snow ** And there at a lady fresh and f 


is a*hideous image ; 
he does not follow tl! 
poet, who, rapid]; 
as a material fact to snow as an emblem 
of innocence, intends to say that the 
white purity of Una’s l, shining in 
her face and transfiguring 

sion, cannot be ex 1] 

material symbol 

man’s face, ghastly and ghostly white he poetry is 1 he single epithet 
passed before Hallam’s eye; we ’ ‘sleeps”; substitute “lies,” and, 
be sure that no such uncomely image thou he rhythm would be as perfect, 


Spensers m ‘ The re: > line uid be prosaic. 


meaning is so obvious, 


was in 


version by so disting 
proves that acuteness I d 
cilable feud with imaginative insensi- 
bility, and can be 
it prides itself 
ally keen. 
To this inwardness, 
idealizing quality of 
we must 
best thoughts 
The spirit of poet 
his sentiments an 
imagery, but it 
ring chimes of 
Accordingly Spenser, rather than Shake pond Cannot 
Milt i iri ; transfigu 


speare ant 


1 
has remarked, ression, a 
inwoven harm i 

duced in su 

dogma, that verse is as much an essen which makes a poet; fo 

tial constituent of po . ssion Newton were men of great im 
ind imagination. lly di I 
that poetry is 1 

to prose, but ; 

doubtless sometim inds i ( » its sentiment and 
happiest and m pI ion ; ‘nds, does make the 

but sometimes rse a ind he conditions are oft 

its management a mechanical exercise. rose, and a purely poetic 


] , 


uch of Spenser’s, especially in the roduced, cannot be deni 
ast three books of ‘aery Queene, ing the evidence of ordinary ex- 


is mere ingenuity in rhytl l rhyme ; 
and even in the first three books we And though there is a delicious charm 
li hicl P 


ght on passag ch are in rs sweetest ver 


ntin sll - } { 
continually rse, the hnest 
essentially prosaic. Take, for example, lements of his genius were 
the following ca, iptive of Im- independent of music. That celestial 


will readily be ig] vhicl asionally touches his 
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and 
which gave to him in his own time the 


beauty, 


page with an_ ineffable 
name of the heavenly Spenser, is a 
more wonderful emanation from 
than its subtlest melodies. 


his 
We 


especially feel this in his ideal delinea- 


mind 


tions of woman, in which he has only 
He has 
the poet’s poet; he should 


been exceeded by Shakespeare. 
been called 
also be called the woman’s poet, for the 
feminine element in his genius is its 
loftiest, deepest, most angelic element. 


The 


: 
and grace, th 


tenderness, the ethereal softness 
e moral purity, the senti- 
ment untainted by sentimentality, which 
characterize his impersonations of fem- 
that the 
from his 


inine excellence, show, too, 
poet’s 
heart, anc 
was the instinct of his sensibility be- 


brain 
’ 


had been fed 
that reverence for woman 
fore it was 


tion. 


the insight of his imagina- 


The inwar« 
the reference of his creative 
faculty to internal ideals, rather than 


1ess of Spenser’s genius, 


constant 


objective facts, has given his poem a 
special character of remoteness. It is 
often objected to his female characters 
that they 
° . . 
ized, 


are not sufficiently individual- 
and are from 
ordinary life to 


pathy. It 


too far removed 


awaken human sym- 
that the lat- 


s to be hoped 
charge #s not true ; 


ter part of this for a 
person who can have no sympathy with 
Una, and Belpheebe, and Florimel, and 


Amoret 


‘ : 
the woman in 


with 
But it must 


ive no sympatl 
women. 
be conceded, that though Shakespeare, 


like Spenser, draws his women from 
existence, he has 


ig them 
of both 
but 


ideal regions of 
succeeded 


better in natur: 


on the planet. The creations 
are characterized by 

Shakespeare’s are direct perceptions 
of objects ideally remote, and 


remoteness ; 


strike us 
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both by naturalness and their 
distance from common nature. Spenser 
really sees the objects as distant, and 
sees them through a visionary medium. 


their 


The strong-winged Shakespeare pene- 
trates to the region of spiritual facts 
which he embodies; Spenser surveys 
them wonderingly from below. Shake- 
speare goes up; Spenser looks up; 
and our poet therefore lacks the great 
dramatist’s “familiar grasp of things 
divine. 

It remains to be said, that though 
Spenser’s outward life was vexed with 
discontent, and fretted by his resent- 
ment of the indifference with which he 
supposed his claims were treated by 
the great and poetry 
breathes the very soul of contentment 
and This has no con- 
nection with mirth, either in the form 
of wit or humor, but springs from his 
perception of an ideal 


powerful, his 


cheer. cheer 


of life, which 
has become a reality to his heart and 
imagination. The Faery Queene proves 
that 
can 


the perception of the Beautiful 
make the more 
glad than the perception of the ludi- 
the of this seer and 
singer, who the first vague 
dreams and unquiet aspirations of the 
th into beautiful 


yout 


the 


} » 
heart 


abidingly 


crous. In soul 


forms to solace 


man, there is a serene depth of 
tender joy, ay, “a sober certainty of 
*; and, as he 


waking bliss” ; has not 
locked up in his ow 


] n breast this pre- 
in vital cur- 
rents through the marvels and morali- 


cious delight, but sent it 


ties of The Faery Queene to refresh 
] 


et no defects which criti- 


i 
the world, 


the reader 


the deep 


cism can discern hinder 
from participating in 
faction of that happy spirit, and 

visionary glories of that celestializ 


imagination. 
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LAGOS 


HEY say, sir, it’s a bad place 

where a sailor won’t go to, and 
there’s many a sailor won’t go to the 
West Coast of Africa; yet somehow, 
when he does take to it, he can’t fancy 
no other line; it’s like the moth and 
the been 
yack I used to go, 
and I dare say I should have been burnt 


candle: many a time I ’ve 


i‘ 
singed for one, but | 
] 


up at last if it hadn’t been for some- 
thing as made me swear as |’d never 
go to the Coast but only once again. 
Yes, sir, I’ve made voyages for ev- 
erything almost. | 
bia for ground-nuts and 


’ve been to Gam- 


hides, and to 
Calabar, Brass, and Bonny for palm- 
oil, and for red-wood and 
teeth, and to the Gold Coast for dust. 


to Gaborn 


There’s only one 3 


went 


never 
mean. I 
when there was 
no danger about it, and 


into, — dlack ivory, I 
can remember the d:z 
pretty well no 
shame ; but I oncesawa barracoon, and 
that seemed to turn me like against it; 
I was only a lad at the time, but it was 
long afore I got over that dreadful sight. 

I ’ve had some 
Coast, 
once I ’ve h: 


er days on the 
More 
’ and blisters 
Yellow 


in Bonny, I was pretty well 


and mistake. than 


no 

ur O! 
my { Jack 
broke « 
t] 


the only , ic 


wrecked 
prisoner by 
paid my ransom. 


ft. Once I got 
igo, and was kept 
till 
They used to make 


7 | ar 
)lacks the agent 


me sit over a fire of damp leaves and 
red-peppers, and prod me with a spear 
to make me as I 


talk; and as soon 


opened my the thick biting 
smoke would pour down my throat fit 


to smother me outright. 


mout 


Then they ’d 
all burst out laughing, and dance like 
mad. It made me think of the chafers 
I used to spin at school ; only I did n’t 
like being the chafer. 

It’s a bad place, the Coast, especially 
for them as trades. In 
you have to go on trust. 


natives don’t let the country 


the oil rivers 
The Coast 
natives 
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IN. 


BA 


come down to sell their oil themselves. 
So the captain gives his powder and 
tobacco and cotton goods to the blacks 
on the seaboard, and they take them 
up into the interior where the oil is, and 
buy it there. Sometimes these middle- 
men cheat him outright, spending | 
nothing back. 
But that don’t often happen, otherwise 
What they chiefly 
and dawdle, for they 


hold no ’count o’ time, till the captain 


goods bringing 


trade would end. 
do is to dawdle 
staying there with his cargo on his 

eh, ot 
mind is drove pretty well crazy with 
Well, to 
ill up his time, and what with 
rry 


delay. perhaps he takes 
2.2 7 
drink to 
the fever makes 
Many 

} ’ - Yer 
he shipmate as I ’ve 
if 
yf reading, and thinking 


of mind 
ae a 
work of him. 


And ‘er a one 
perior to us unedicated men, he 
to go, just as the best-bred 
ys took off first 
Ah, sir, thi 


them times now that I am old. 


alwa l 


er. I often 


distem] 
as I Jays in my cot ona hot s 
ight ble td sleep, 1 thinl 

I does n’t know where 
hummi 


I hears tl 


“C1 ] 
round 


mosquitoes a 


me, and the splashing of 
water agen the sides of the room, an 
the wild beasts, w 


the cries of 

only the pet ple in the street. 

ins to doze a bit; my head 
yme round me ; 

r ve me, and the 
trees upon the shore; | 
d and the nasty river 

I see Za 70S Bar / 


vith a scream, and find m 


and 


little room at home, witl 


ing over me, a- 


from my forehead and 
from my eyes; and then we 
talk of the 


se th ’ 
gone Dy, 4 


times gone by, — the 
i mostly of Lagos 
suppose that I ’ve told that tale 


wife a thousand times; for often an 
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often its memory comes back to me 
and leaves‘ me no rest till I ’ve put 
it into words. It does n’t come always 
like a horrid dream, but more like a 
spirit; and sometimes, sir, I think it 
may be Mary herself. See how the 
sky shines over there, and the waters 
, At a time like 
this, when all is calm and still, and 
shadows are moving in the air, it never 
fails to come. I feel it now, —and then 
something swells within me, and big 
ts which frighten lift up 

I don’t understand these 

I cant bring them out in 

I can’t raise them when I 

No, sir, they are not my thoughts 

il, they are too beautiful for a rude 
man like me; 


seem to dance in gold! 


me 


they come from her ; it is 


Mary, dear Mary, sitting by my poor 
; 
I 


old worn-out heart, and whispering to 
r world to come. 

sailor remained silent for 

minutes, his eyes fixed upon 

un; there kind of 


resem- 


was a 


his face somewhat 
iat of the improvvisatore, but 
rand deeper. It gradually died 


] 


own accord to tell me his 


the year ’48 I ship] 

ard the Saucy Sal o’ 

» was a fore-and-aft schoo 
. . lial ee 
, and as neat a littie crait 


Id wish to see. As we 


own the Mersey, with a sou’- 


breeze, I felt quite proud of 
But I thought it a pity 
ail for the Coast, where, 


1 sun and sea-worms, a vessel 
all her good looks, and her 


ess, too, sometimes. 
the 


we got near the mouth of 
sk and 


the ipper went below, 


zht up two ladies. If Queen Vic- 
out to be aboard, | 


oneal ol 
id turned 
have been more 


vere with the land din 


n ~ 
ana OLY 
4 


a red buoy 
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about to show that we weren’t at sea. 
They would have to go back in the 
pilot-boat, with the wind and tide con- 
trairy, and the night fast coming on. 

It was plain to see that they were 
mother and daughter, and that they’d 
been crying togetk:r down below. 
Their eyes showed red when they lifted 
up the drooping lids, and their pale 
cheeks were all seamed with where the 
tears had run. Neither of them looked 
at our skipper after he had brought 
’em up, and it was this that puzzled 
me. stood, a little ways off 
them, leaning agen the vessel’s side; 
sometimes .a-looking at them out of the 
corner of his 


There he 


eye, sometimes at the 
pilot, who was putting on his pea-coat. 
Presently he caught my eye, and | 
went up tohim. “ Let me know when 
the pilot-boat comes up alongside, Mr. 
Andrews,— quietly, you know.” “It’s 
plain enough,” thinks I, “ that they ’re 
going back; I suppose they’re 

mother and sister, and that ’s why they 
But 
they never give him a word, or so 


*ve been crying. how is it that 
; : 
much as a look, and seem alt 
so much wrapped up in themselve 
In a few minutes I 
and 


looked 


; ; 
captain, touched my cap 


pilot went up to him and shook 
The two ladies were sitting whisperi 


to each other, and did not n 
Captain Langlands, he looked 


awkward kind of 


him in an 
7) d l ++ sarge %ar 
walked a bit towards ’em, 
stopped short like a man wl 
something to do which he do 


then they 


Just 
The pilot his pea-coat, the 
idling about, looking aft, and, 
than all, our captain’s face, show 
as the time 


without a 


was come. The 
word, and walked to the 
of the vessel, and then I began 1 
derstand. The old lady turns 
and took her daughter in her 
squeezed her, oh, so hard! 
glands took hold of her t« 
him fu 
said gently, “ May 
ive you, James!” At this his 


turned, and he trembled like a hare. 


he looked at 


eyes, and 
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Now she was in the boat, which 
slipped quickly astarn. “ Haul aft the 
main sheets!” shouted the skipper in 
a hoarse voice. The girl ran aft and 
hung over the taffrail ; she was within 
a foot of me then, for I was standing by 
the wheel. In amoment the boat came 
in sight ; her mother was standing up, 
her bonnet had been blown off, and 
her gray hairs were flying in the wind ; 
stretched her withered hands 
towards us, and she never said a word ; 
but her hands, her quivering, clutching, 
speaking hands! it seemed as if her 
whole blood and life had streamed into 
the limbs as was nearest to her child. 

She reeled and I catched her in my 
arms, and there she lay for a minute 
with her head upon my breast. Her 
face was like marble stone, her eyes 
were shut, and her 
gether fast. I had never seen such a 
delicate thing afore. It seemed like 
nothing to hold her; and her face 
Ah! what a beautiful face that was! 
I seemed lost-like a-looking at her, and 
never moved, and never turned my eyes 
away, but there 
and her in a deathly swound. “ Let 

ne take her, Mr. Andrews,” said the 
captain from behind, and he took her 
up in his strong arms and carried her 
below. Then I heard him call out for 
the key of the medicine-chest, and 
afterwards he ran up just to “ take his 


she 


lips glued to- 


stood all helpless, 


departure,” that is to note down where 
we lost sight of the furthest point of 
land. 


Iwas sore puzzled at this, for I’ 


l 
seen her ring, and I knew it was dead 


agen reg’ler reg’lations for skippers to 
take their them to sea. 
But the second mate soon came up to 


me and told me all about it. 


wives with 
The cap- 
tain had been engaged to her, it seems, 
a goodish while, but her mother had 
all along been dead agen the match: 
first, because Langlands had the char- 
acter for being wild, and then he was a 
shilor, and she had been a sailor’s wife 
herself. . However, it happened that he 
had a stroke of luck: a good bit of 
money was left him, and the old lady, 
thinking that now he’d be sure to give 
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up the sea (which likewise he promised 
to do), gev him the girl.’ But before 
three months were gone, Langlands 
was taken with that feeling which all 
sailors know. It ain’t often a man can 
shake off the sea while he’s young. 
She’s a hard missus; but, even when 
we do get a chance to get away from 
her, we’re bound to go back to her 
agen. We say the sailor’s life is the 
roughest there is, and yet we wonder 
how pedple can live ashore ; though it ’s 
lucky as some do, else how would ves- 
sels be built, and goods stored ? 

Well, to make it short, Langlands 
felt sea-wards; and one fine morning 
his mother-in-law found out that he’d 
invested a good part of his money in 
the Saucy Sal, with the agreement 
with his partners that he was to sail 
her and have captain’s wages for the 
make matters 
found he was bound for the West Coast 
of Africa, and that her daughter was 
bent on going with him. 


same. To worse, she 


All that she could say or do didn’t 


ke ’em. Langlands was determine 


ould go: his wife was deter- 


ined ti 
mined th 


it she would n’t be left behind. 
People think the Coast is worse than it 
really is, and the old lady took on badly. 
Langlands assured her that his vessel 

ever lay inside a river bar, and 


wife should never go ashore. 

she had made up her mind 
he was not to see her girl agen. 
That was why she’d come all the way 


th 


} 1 } 
tne mou 


of the river, though she 

knew it meant passing the night in 

rough waters in an open boat. 

in bad spirits over this. 
the girl; her face had 


knew 


place for a 


' , 
somehow, and I 

Coast 
let alone a weakly thing 


was no 
11 


like 
Her husband would have to go 
ashore if she didn’t, and if we were 
going to lay outside Lagos Bar, why 
he ’d have to cross it pretty often, which 
is a thing few men like to do. There 
are plenty of bad bars along that 
Coast, and I suppose Lagos is the worst. 
It’s so dangerous that companies won’t 


insure goods across it,—or would n’t 
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have a 
it can’t be 
I’ve heard 
of the packet being obliged to sail 
off without the mails. Hundreds of 
canoes have been capsized there, and 
it’s seldom anybody’s saved. That’s 
owing tothe sharks. They crowd round 


the 


then; now I believe they 
steamer there. Sometimes i 


passed for days and days. 


bar; some people say it’s because 
the river brings down so many bod- 
Dahomey, where they’re 
for their big fetish, thousands at 


ies from 
killed 
a time. Others say it’s because they 
are on the lookout for a capsize, and 
that when the bar’s high there’s double 
as many there. I don’t know which is 
right; but sartinly there’s no place for 
sharks like it anywhere along the coast ; 
and you may try ’em with fat pork, or 
anything else in the way of bait, but 
ly smell at it, and go off witha 
lazy swing of their long tails. 
No, not the 
white woman, I thought; and, besides, 


they on 


place fora 


Lagos was 
it worn’t ship-shape anyhow, take it as 
you will. Sailors would as soon have 
a black cat or a parson on board as 
a woman, I do believe. “I s’pose the 
skipper ’ 


s going to make a yachting 


party s here v’yage,” says the 
second mate tome. “It’s begun nicely, 
are in this blessed 


a brown fog 


> 


it? Here we 
with 


and the skipper below a doctoring his 


hysterics.” 


not out of his 
hen up came Langlands in pea- 


the words were 


ind nor’wester, ran his eye over 
little nod 
, as much as to say, “ That 


at once, gave a 
and took a few turns as jaunty 
bran-new post-captain on his quar- 
k. I till the 
before sailed, when, his first 


had n’t seen him 
we 
falling ill, one of his partners of- 
fered me the berth. But it didn’t take 
long to find out that 
sailor and loved the sea; he 
reg’lar to 


he was a good 
seemed 
snuff it up as a young girl 
would a nosegay, and his eye glittered 
like a hawk’s. He bent over the ves- 
sel’s side, then turned round to me with 
a bit of,a smile. “ She steps along 
nicely, — don’t she, Mr. Andrews ?” 
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“What should you say it 
was, — six and a half?” “ About that, 
sir,’ said I, looking at the bubbles 
floating by, —‘“‘ about that, sir, as near 
as can be,” said I. ‘ Well,” said he, 
“that’s very good indeed with a light 
breeze. I 


said he. 


it would freshen and 
blow away the fog.” He took another 
turn or two, and said: “ Mr. Andrews, 
I shall stay here now, and if the weath- 
er thickens, I shall be up all night. 
Would saying a cheerful 
word to my wife before you turn in?” 


wish 


you mind 
“ I sha’n’t turn in to-night, sir, afore my 
watch,” said I. “Well,” said he, “if 
it’s not troubling you too much, do put 
her in better spirits about the Coast. 
= Ay, 
He squeezed my hand, 


and gave a smile and said, 


Show her the bright side of it.” 
ay, sir,” said I. 
“ You ’re 
doing mea great favor, Mr. Andrews.” 
No wonder his wife had refused to 
leave him. He was the best-looking 
man I ever saw. His face was tanned 
was a beautiful red 
with it, and his eyes were as blue as the 


deep sea, and he had light curly brown 


brown, but there 


hair, which tossed on his shoulders like 
a child’s. And then he had such a way 
When he said them last 


words, and lighted ’em up with his 


with him! 
smile, I felt as if I could have laid my 
life down for him on the deck. There 
was something noble about Langlands ; 
and perhaps there was truth in the 
story as went about Liverpool, that he 
was a gentleman’s child, and that the 
money had been left to him in that way. 

When I went below, Mrs. Langlands 
was lying on the after-lockers. She 
gave a weak smile when I came in, and 
bit. ‘“ James has 


g 
F herself up a 
said she, holding out her 


raised 
told 
hand, “that you saved me from falling 
just now. Thank you, Mr. Andrews.” 

Then she said something more, but 
what it was I never heard, for all the 
while that she was talking her little 
hand was lying in mine, as cold and 
transparent as a mosel of Wenham 
ice ; and I kept looking at it, and look- 
ing at it, and forgetting myself, all 
dreamy like, just as I did when she 
went into the faint, till she drew her 


me,” 
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hand gently away; and then, I don’t 
know why, but my face flamed up hot, 
and I felt awkward and strange, and if 
she had n’t ha’ spoke, I do believe I 
should have rushed up on deck. 

“Has my mother reached home yet, 
should you think?” she asked. 

Now I knew that her mother could 
be no more than half-way to Liverpool, 
wet and cold, and in danger every mo- 
ment of being run down by a vessel in 
the fog. But how could I tell that to 
her, with her poor anxious face and 
big soft eyes? I said her mother was 
sartin safe at home, which seemed to 
make her real happy for a little while. 
Then she clouded over agen, and be- 
gan talking about the Coast. “Is it 
such a very unhealthy place?” said 
she. 

“Well, ma’am,” says I, bracing my- 
self up for it, “I’m forty years old, 
and I’ve been back’ards and for’ards to 
the Coast ever since I was a little cabin- 
boy, and I don’t look any the worse for 
it as I knows on.” 

“But how is it that it has such a bad 
name?” said she. 

“Why, you says I, 
“it’s a dull kind o’ place, and there 
ain’t much discipline kept out there, 
and the sailors gets to drinking Coast 


see, ma’am,” 


o’ Guinea rum what’s made in Liver- 
pool, and palm-wine what has stood out 
in the snow, and sleeping all night on 
the ground what is all wet with the 
dews, and then they wonder they’re 
taken ill, and put it on to the fault of the 
climate, when it’s all their own. Let 
a man keep from drink and night air, 
eat moderate, always take something in 
the morning before going ashore, put a 
plantain-leaf in his cap to ward off the 
sun, wear flannel next to his skin, and 
worsted stockings on his feet, and he 
may come back from the Coast without 
knowing what fever is. I’ve heerd say 
the American squadron was out there 
three years and did n’t lose a man.” 
“O yes; I understand now,” 
she. 


said 
“I know that the sailors are very 
foolish, poor fellows! but we will make 
them take care of themselves,—won’t we, 
Mr. Andrews ?” Then her eyes seemed 
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to brighten at the thoughts of doing 
good, and we sat talking ever so long. 
I told her stories about the niggers of 
the Coast ; the king of Ashantee and 
his throne of real red gold; and the 
king of Dahomey, who has an army 
of women soldiers, which he calls them 
Amazons ; — picking out the most com- 
ical ones I knew, for Coast stories are 
not always comical, worse luck! And 
afore eight bells struck she got that 
merry that once or twice she burst out 
laughing, — such a clear, running laugh, 
it was like a peal of bells !—and the 
skipper put his head down the skylight 
and called out, “ Why, Polly, my girl, 
Mr. Andrews has bewitched 
think.” 

At eight bells it was my watch; so I 
told her I must go,and she thanked me 


you, I 


ndly for keeping her company so long. 
When I got on deck I found that the 
full moon had cut the fog, and that we 
were scudding gayly along over a bright 
sea. “I will leave her in your hands 
now, Mr. Andrews,” said the skipper. 
“If there’s any change, let me know; 
indeed, do so always when you 
this “ Ay, ay, sir,” 
touching my cap; and 


have 
watch.” said I, 
having wished 


me good night, he went below. 
I walked up and down the dec! 


some- 
times casting an eye into the binnacle, 

aloft 
the trim of the sails, or wind- 
clouds, or for’ard 
when | that all quiet 
and that the man on 
yut was wide awake, I braced 
agen the bulwarks with my hand 


watching the vessel’s course, or 
to notice 
’ard for 


and 


for lights ; 


Saw was 
above and below, 
the look« 
myself 
on the main-swifter, and took a quid 
0’ *bacca, which always helps me when 
I want to think, and looked out afore 
me into the wide and peaceful night. 
We’ve got a beautiful little craft, 
thinks I, that’ll walk along well witha 
light breeze ; and that’s just what we 
winds are light and little 
We’ve got a skipper who’s 
a sailor every inch of him, and a gentle- 
man, that’s more. And then I begun 
to think about his wife. Somehow it 
did n’t seem to be altogether such a 
bad thing for her now; there’s times 


want where 


of them. 
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when we can only see the dark side of 
things, and there’s times when we can 
only see the bright sjde of things. Af- 
ter all, thinks I, we shall lay outside 
the Bar; there won’t be no danger for 
her ; she may find it a bit dull; but, af- 
ter all, ain’t she better off than other 
sailors’ wives as sit crying in their cold, 
lone homes, and listen sadly to the 
blowing of the winds? And then I re- 
membered how often and often 
I’d been down with the fever I had 
thirsted for a woman’s care. I wonder 
if she’d nurse me, thought I; but I 
did n’t think long over that. Where is 
the woman that would let a man lie 
sick and helpless within reach of her, 
whoever he might be, and she not nurse 
never met her yet. 

As soon as we had cleared the Chops 

he C 


when 


him? I 


annel, the captain’s lady be- 
ir one of us, as you may say. 
the foot of the table at meals, 

most the whole day on deck. 

't long afore she ’d quite trans- 
mogrified the Saucy Sal. She got hold 
the off duty, one by one, and 
talked to ’e1 


their hearts. 


n so that she soon won all 
Sometimes she’d go for- 

’ard, at 

and she ’d bed ©) 


em mend their clothes ; 
into the and 


Sambo cunning 


caboose, 
larn 
things, till he’d 


show 


no end of 
up to us, and 
e grinders, and say, “ Ya! 


come 


ya! me Fre 


ch cook now, massa!” 


She ln’t been aboard very long 
' 


before the skipper had larnt her the 


name of every sheet and sail from stem 
1 she soon knew whether 
ne clean or not, too. She 
to understand the working 
and when the captain 

et she was with the men, 
give an order now and 
‘1! how she used to ring 
pposing we was going to 

she ’d stand agen the wheel, 

y, in her clear voice, “ Stand by 
ys! Hard 


up the jib-sheet ! 


helm! 
{ Here the old 
jumped to his feet, intensely ex- 


down your 
”? 
sailor 
cited.] “Bear a hand there, boys! 
Trim down your jib-sheet! Haul aft 


the mainsail! Trim the foresail! Bouse 
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up the peak! Lay aft now, and sway 
up the mainsail, boys!” And they did 
go at it with a will! You’d have 
thought you was on board a man-of-war. 
Langlands declared he never knew what 
men could do till then. 

When he saw that she was taking 
kindly to the sea, he began to larn her 
navigation, and that 
should have two lessons a day, and that 
Ah, they 
were happy hours! and what a quick 
scholar 


settled it she 


we was each to give her one. 


she was to be sure! though 
for that matter she picked up twice as 
much when her husband was larning 
her to what she me. She 


never lost a word he said to her; but 


did with 


sometimes, when I was laying down the 
law, I could see her eyes wandering to 
get a glance at him as he passed the 
skylight, or listening more to his foot- 
than did to Once, I 
when he down for 
something in the cabin, in the middle 


steps she me. 


recollect, came 


of his watch, which was when I used 
to give her the lesson, she jumped up 
to run to him and give hin 
leaving me in the middle of a problem, 
with my tongue clapping away at noth- 
ing at all. 


a kiss, 


Then he scolded her, and 
and 
she hung her pretty head, and begged 
my pardon ; and he said tome, “ You’ll 


f 


forgive her, Mr. Andrews 


told her she was very rude to me; 


—won’t you?” 
‘God bless you both!” said I; “it 
makes my heart warm to see you love 
each other so.”” And so it did, so it did. 
There never was such a pretty sight as 

» see them two together then, — to 
see him coming down below, after his 
watch, on a breezy day, 
and 


the picture of 
health strength, with his ruddy 
brown cheeks and sparkling eyes, and 
broad, laughing mouth; and she with 
her tiny white hands pulling off his tar- 
paulins, and rubbing his hands, if they 
were cold, or combing out his long, 


wet hair. And sometimes, when they 


sat together, she on his lap, maybe, 
with her arms round his neck, and 
her head cuddled on his broad breast, 
whispering in his ear, — sometimes a 
little of their love would fall on me ina 
kind look or word. It wasn’t mine, I 
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knew; it wasn’t only reflected like; 
but it used to make me happy all the 
same. 

All her fears and forebodings seemed 
to be past and gone. 
should like to ‘live 
him; and they u 
ages they’d make in the 
They ’d trade and travel, 
skipper. They 


She said that she 
always at sea with 
lk of the 


used to ta 2 voy- 


Saucy Sal. 
too, said the 
’d sail to Cal 
time, and Pekin another, and 
and Rio, and New York, t 

the world, — th 
weather didn’t frighten 

see what you’re made of, 
we’re out of the Bay of Bis 
captain. And enough we 
gale of wind there; but Mrs. 
lands stood it well. I remember her 
now as she stood lashed to the halliards, 
with her face all pale 
stricken, but quite calm, | 
great waves, which looked lil 

hills. ehted with 
her ; and as for the sailors, they seemed 
to talk of nothing else. “She 

plucked one, 
Tom ?” I heard one of 
seems that she went 
the the Pretty 
But they always spoke of he 
greatest respect; and if e’er a one let 
out a bad word, they used to 
“ Hush! Jack” 


or the Commodore will h¢ 


utta one 


Sidney 


whole 


sure 


Lang- 


and wonder- 


} 


The skipper was deli 


’s a good- 
the Commodore, — ain’t 
she, "em say. It 
among them by 
LComn > 


name of odore. 


r with the 


Say, 
or whoever it might be), 
sar you.” So 
that we went days without h 
oath, - 


caring an 
ood { deal. ; for 
swearing seems like second nature toa 
sailor, somehow. 

When we got into the 
tudes, she used to spend the 
on deck, looking at 
the white 
around, 


-which is saying ag 


warm Jati- 
whole day 
the flying-fish, or 
frigate-birds which sailed 
or the beautiful which 
sparkled by in the waters underneath. 
All seemed different to her, she said, — 
the sky, the sun, the sea; it was like 
another world. “ Ah, Polly,” said Lang- 
lands, “‘ wait till you see Africa, which 
will be to-morrow, I think, and then 
talk about another world.” 

“ To-morrow!” said 
not expected it so soon 
her lips turned pale. 


+ 
things 


she; “I had 
” » and I fancied 
3ut he noticed 
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nothing, 
lau; 


and the next minute she 


hing and chatting as gayly as 
us @ aul ¢ B*)4*y + 


was 


fore. 
Sure enough at daybreak the 
the 


loom of the land, 


morning (it was November 
» caught the 
M. we 

Ve putin there for Ki 

lack sailors of the Coast, — 


1 


were anchored off 


vs, who stand t 


ugh they get 
ho can do : 
hot sun. Skipp. rs alw 
a dozen or a dozen or 
x —do boat-work ; 


t noug ey ’re wanted 
the vessel home, when all the 


or have died 
ut by 
three years at 


the year, or 


a time, at so 


generally five dollars a month, 


their clothes, and a pint and a half of 
} 
I 


rice a day for each man as rations, on 
the agreement that they shall be 


on their own coast again. 


landec 


Cape Palmas, next to Sierra Leone, 


about the prettiest place along the 


hills that stand 
the sky; that 

with the Yankee 
perched upon it, 


Them woody 


rainst bold, big 
mission- 
like a 1 i 

tile 


that brown clustering heap of 


7 


and _ belt of golden upon 


the shore, — ght well make one think 
that Africa was a paradise instead of — 
well, instead of what it is. 

I can see Mary’s face now 
strainin 
“O James! is not 
this charming?” she cried. And 
this really Africa ? Why, I thought that 
it was all flat and fenny as it is in ¢ 


n the bulwarks, 
land. 


stood age 

| 
eyes upon the 
t] 


‘am- 
bridgeshire! Please take me on 
James ; there must be beautiful flowers 
there. But ‘oh! oh! what are 
black things coming. toward us ? 

The black things she talked of 
the Kroomen in their canoes, and ina 
quarter of an hour there was fifty of 
them round us. A rope was chucked 
over the for’c’stle; and up they came, 
one after the other, till the vessel was 
quite full of them. “O James!” she 
cried, when she saw these huge naked 


, 
shore, 
those 


was 
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warming aft, and did n’t seem to 


whether to laugh or cry, when 
her husband shoving in and 


umong them, and turning ‘em 
i, and running his eye over ’em, as 
vas horses, and every now and 


ng some clumsy fellow that 
cet out of his way a smartish cut 
; He had a 

] 


1 ‘ 
Kea OUL 


rare ey e 


| soon pic a boat’s 


lean-limbed men 


¢ ap your eyes 


em over'six foot hig 


lame 
james 


are for! 


only 


it i 


hands what?” 


see, ma’am,” 
hot country can’t work 
at home ; so we get these 


10 re the hard-working 


only 


yn the Coast, to do some of 


r work for them.” 
lia, and China, a 


1 


countries,”’ said she, 


hout Kroomen there.” with 
» looked at me right in the face, 
it a-twitching awful. And 
wd more said she, but turned 
and walked away towards the 


esiae, 


big canoe came alon 


George. 


starn sat old King <4 
haracter on the Coast then. 
to lend the Krooboys 


- and cotton cloth, 


gun- 

for which they 

hemselves to him. Then, 
ame in, he used 
take the first 

I forgot to say, is always 


to hire 
month’s 


in advance), and a good slice more 
ame home. 
King George! 
per, “how are you?” 
illo, Cap’n ! how you lib, eh? 


after they « 


“ Hollo, shouted the 


it, George. Got any nice 


think I ll take one more fora 
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have 


1 


head-man. Got an old hand, 


you , 
‘Yes, 
very 
this ti 
“Going to Lagos, 


Sar; yes, Sar; 
— too much. 
h? 


all my boys 
good, Whar you go 
me, -c 
King.” 


Ah! why for you go Lagos? Go 


nside bar ?’ 
-” No, ou tsid e. 
‘Denn my 


boy no go Lagos 


“Why not?” 


“Too much bar lib Lagos. Waterno 


food.” 
$ 
’ 1 
*@..¢ s all 


right. Don’t be so 


and 


King, 


brin: 
bring 
id don’t talk nonsense. 
Lagos bad place, massa 
Too much sick lib there too. 


»Lagos? I 


"ap’n. 


What good for me, my 


me 
boy die 
en 


sigh ' me no fit.” 


and the 


get no Gack: Hi 

Well, 
more the capt 
the obstinate he was 
more he talked 
bar, and its sicknes 


heigh ! 
they talked it over ; 
in tried to persuade him 
and the 
and its 

Then 
measuring out 
cloth, and bringing up guns 
and powder and tobacco from the hold ; 


more 
about Lagos, 
Ss, and so on. 
came the 
fathoms of 


long job of 


and as soon as all was done, we set sail. 
That same nig 
together in the cabin, a-reading Blunt’s 
Navigation by the light of the swinging 
lamp, Mrs. Langlands shut up the book, 


it when we were sitting 


and said, “ That is enough.’ 
‘“‘ Tired of it, ma’am ?” 
of am not tired of it, Mr. Andrews ; 
use my stud} ing it any 


said I. 


but it is no 
more.” 

I did n’t well know what she meant 
i so I never said a word. Then 
she her mine, 
just like my ] 


by this ; 
laid hand softly on to 


mother used to do. 


said she, 


poor 
‘Mr. Andrews,” did 


you 


we why 
me ?” 
‘* Me, ma’am ?” 
‘Yes, you,” she said, smiling, but in 
a strange, sad way. “ You have treated 
me like a instead of telling 
me the truth about this country, you 
have wished to make me believe that it 
is better than it really is. 
you do that? You must have known 


deceive 


said I. 


coward ; 


), why did 
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that, sooner or later, I should have 
found it out.” 

“TI thought, ma’am,” said I, “ that 
you wanted a little cheering up at the 
first start of it.” 

* O, indeed ! ” she said, her face flush- 
ing up. And then she said quickly, 
“Did James tell you to do so?” 

“ No, ma’am,” said I, as bold 
brass. 


— are 
ners of I 


incredible as the fa 
lways scrupulously 


ranted to its inhabit: 


thousand years 
ence of every othe 
been menaced, while hundreds of treat- 
ies have been made only to be broken, 
here is a place where, like the castle of 
the Sleeping Beauty, time has stood 
still, and History shut up her annals. 
Napoleon, when a deputation from 
the little republic visited him in Paris, 
said: “I have heard of this Andorra, 
and have purposely abstained from 
touching it, because I think it ought to 
be preserved as a political curiosity.” 
Louis Philippe, thirty years later, ex- 


of Europe. [ April, 


“No,” she said, curling her lip 
am sure that Ae would not tell 


untruth.” Here she got wu, 


“Ty 


an 


and 


made me a low bow. “I am deep- 


ly grateful to you, Mr. Andrew 
your kind consideration on my 


} 


half.” 


Vith that she walked out of the 


the next day. 


found in Fr 


the deep 
river Valira is 

I Segre. The ba 
| summits in the north | 

territory of the rep 

hatever of life and labor i 

was buried out of sight in tl 
Nevertheless, the vague and 
g reports ol tl 


hed me ata 


times threatening 


reac 


here vanished. Everybody knew 


dorra, and spoke well of it. 


some difficulty in finding a horse, 1 


the landlord declared was on accoun 


stayed in her berth the wh« 


for 
be- 
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the unpractical shape and weight of my 

but, when I proposed going on 
foot, an animal was instantly produced. 
The arrieros could not let a good bar- 
gain slip out of their hands. 


It 


pitas, « 
Valse ; 


vonderful morning in mid- 


was 
The shadow of the Pyrenees 
ool upon the broad basin of 

the brown 

Ciudad on the rocks, and all 


ramparts of 


sparkled in sun- 


le 


e at the door of the 


nimb mountain 
m 
ian, my guide 1andsome 


enty, in rusty 


yet been 
, 


id threaded 
r - ] } 
t expanded 


» the little village 


inish 


l i 
huddled 


lay among the 
mountains 
al- 


along the sides 


Beyond it, 
an 


ther again, forming 
ssable canon, 
the path was | 
There were 


and Julian was ol 


iboriously 
j 


L - »+ T “ 
ned. a great many 
people abroad, liged 
to go in advar 


ice, and select spots where 
my horse could pass their mules with- 
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out one or the other being pushed into 
the abyss below. Some of those I met 
were probably Andorrans, but I found 
as yet no peculiarities of face or cos- 
tume. This is the only road from 
Spain into the republic, and is very 
rarely, if ever, traversed by a foreign 
The few 
visited An 


the valley from the side of France. 


have 
lorra, made their way into 


tourist. persons who 


As I rode forward, looking out, from 
time to time, for mark 
would inc the frontier, I recalled 
what little I had learned of the origin 
of much 
which the most patient historian could 


some which 


licate 


the republic. There is not 
establish as positive fact ; but the tradi- 
tions of the people and the few records 
which they have allowed to be pub- 
lished run nearly parallel, and are prob- 
yas exact as most of the history of 

ry. On int all 


ree, — that the 


one } 
é inde- 
pendence of t 


he valley sprang indirectly 


struggle between the I 

When the latter 
elves of the Per 
> q sorh 
yr of the eight 


1 


the 


‘ranks 
pos- 
nsula, in 
h century, a 
Visigoths took refuge 
sent 
loring assistance. 
1, 
ar tra- 
lley as 


‘ir bravery in battle. 


hence, later, they 
1e, imp 
. had been reconqueret 
— so runs the popul 


Vv, W 


them the v a re- 
The 
le account is, that Charle- 
his 
followed the last remnants 
of 
the 
spot where the town of Andorra now 
After tl 

ey to certain of his 

all alle 


was 


son, Louis le 


Débon- 


Saracen up th 


the Valira, ar 


army e gorge 
nd defeated them on 


1e victory, he gave the 


soldiers, releas- 


This 
is cal 


ym lance exce 


in the ye 

led the “ Charter of Ch: 
gne,” by some of the French writers, 

is evidently this grant of his son. 
Within the foll 


1e owing century, how- 
ever, certain di 


which 
1abitants of the little 
state less than their powerful neigh- 
Charlemagne had 
appears, the 


fficulties 


disturbed the inl 


arose, 


bors. previously 


it tithes of all 


given, 
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the region to Possidonius, Bishop of 
Urge 1, and the latter insisted on retain- 
i right. Moreover, 
in 843, presented to Siegfrid, 
Count of Urgel, the right of sovereignty 
wver Andorra, which Louis le Débon- 
naire had reserved for himself and his 


Charles the 


successors. Thus iritual and 


temporal lords 


of ume in direct 


conflict, and the que lined un- 


decided for two centuri Andor- 
rans, meanwhile, g ] 


their own affairs, and 


simple framework of 
| 


Finally, at the 
Cathedral of U: 
the widowed Coun 
licly placed the soverei 
her house in the hand 


bald. 


the name of 


(How curi 

Garibal 
obscure history!) B 
stance was not resp 
the t 
followi 


and 
the 
have but a 


cessors, 
anew in 
meagre 


what 


priestly 


icidents, yet 
tri 


jealous resistance 


rue. wi 
cue, what 


nobles are sugye 


' TI 


r jumph is to this day, 


scanty record 


Ove! his ] 


benesigtlon 
ceps sobera 
At the end 
Arnald, Count of 
certain privileges in tl 
Count 


; . 
resisted by the 


lo) 
nh adel 


of 


ley from 
The 
ind a war 
was defeat- 
unt of Foix, 
he Episcopal 
1 being a 
ve sovereignty of Andorra, 
territory of which 
Not itl he 
having taken 
Urgel, | 


claim to the 


Ermengol, sale 
was 
ensued, in which the 
ed. Raymond-Rog« 
then to 


promisé d 


was called 


cause ; his 
’ . . 
Share in tl 
the his own. 
istanding victorious, 


and 


he seems to have considered his 
In 

’ 
son and 
to the 


Count 


> reward still 


1202 


insecure. 


the year he mar 


successor, Roger-Bernard 
daughter and only 

of Castelbo. Thus the Bisho] 
gel saw the assumption of 


sovereionty 
sovereignty 


of Lurope. 


he had resisted transferred 
the powerful house of Foix. It is 
stated, however, that, in all the wars 
which followed, both parties refrained 
from touching the disputed territory, in 
order that the v alue of the revenue ex- 


pected irom it n 


which to 


1ight not be diminished. 
[he Andorrans tl hemecives, though 
tainly 
fectly 


cer- 
yncerned, remained per- 
the 
und- 


fastnesses of 


assive. The 
all sides of them 
of 


generatiol Liter 


snees On reso 


ed with the noise war, walle 
one anothe 

ated their . 
the on 
Andorra) came 
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Foix, before the 


cultiv 
ind it is almost 
lating to 
the year Roger- 
ust soon have yiel 
the proposal fi 
Aragon 
ume as security 


—F 
terms which 


edro of hav- 


for the 

Two priests 

he arbitrators; and the 
ms) which tl 
September 

entioned settled 

vereignty ¢ 

Its 

slig 

the people, on alter- 


Counts of Foix and 


rgel; and that certain 
alley l, in like 
alternately by the 
other respects, the 


h: 
shoul 
named 


In all 


ft free. 


The neutrality 
had | 


] 
i 


tory, which een so 


llously preserved four 


was reaffirmed; and 


marvel for cen- 
turies and a half, 


t has nev 


ing rt 


er since been violated. Dur- 


wars of Napoleon, a French 
army appeared on the frontiers of the 
re] 


public with the intentien of march- 
ing through it into Spain; but on the 
judges and 


consuls representing to the 


commanding general the sacred 


neu- 


trality of their valley, he turned about 
route. 

Foix became merged 

that of and the inheritance 

latter, in turn, 


another 
of 
Béarn, 


and chose 


1 
nouse 


The 


passed into the 
the Bourbons. Thus the 





front by the An- 
J] th + 


ae 
he knight of 


up in 
ains. 


legend of 


idle Ages, who, penetrating into 


nook of the Apennines, 
where 


6. 27 


rotten Roman city, 


upon me 
imagined at once 


different Catalans, not- 
li he same 

t, and wore very nearly tl 
The 


was more opel 


same 
expression of their faces 
and fearless ; a cheerful 


gravity marked thei I saw 
that 


contented. 


7 
Ir cemeanor. 


e 
hev sre hot lf-reliant and 
tney were bot Seil-reiiant anc 


While Julian stopped to greet some 


of his friends, I rode into a very di- 


minutive plaza, where some thirty or 





W-l ind, 


e ince ssant 

People from 

tain farms and 
theo; 


unseen moun 


me 


“God guard you 
when travel w 
now. When 





the { 
usher 


ravenous 


ry } ; tar 
as mace insta 


t between 


it 
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waist, gray knee-breeches, tribunal has the power to pronounce a 

ckings, and shoes with sil- capital sentence, which is then carried 
t 


yndic « he > ut by an executioner brought either 


a crimson mantle; but the from France or Spain. 
ssed in black, with a sword, ‘he army, if it may be 


nd gold-headed staff. consists of six hundred 
from each family. ‘They 
into six companies, a 


— +] 
parisnes, WIth a Cap 
i I 


hi takes piace on 
w Andorra. The 
in state around a 
which a muster-roll of 
When the first name 
dier to whom it belongs 


( 


vances to the tabie and 


t f 1e tow? 
ation of the tow: 
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424 By-Ways of Europe. 
Andorra, 850 inhabitants; San Julian prohibited degrees. In this casi 
de Loria, 620; Encamp, 520; Canillo, Andorran undertakes a journey 
630; Ordino, 750, and Massana, 700. Rome, to procure a special dis] 
The population of the smaller hamlets, tion from the Pope. He is g« 


S 


and the scattered houses of the farmers’ the representative of other parties, simi 
1. 


and herdsmen, will probably amount to larly situated, who assist 
" 


about as many more, which would give 1e expenses of the 


eight thousand persons a he entire collective dispensation has been 


population of the state. believe this all the marriages mu 


estimate to be very nearly correct. proxy, the Andorran and a 
is a singular circumstance, that the woman who is paid f i 
number has not materially changed for 

centuries. Emigration from the valley 

has been rare until recent times; the 


climate is healthy ; the people an active, 


vigorous race; and there must be some 
unusual cause for this lack of increas 
A youl 


Ordino, with whom 


¢ man, a native of the parish of 
versation 

informati lis 
of families in Andorra 
on the old patriarchal pl: 


ed pr 
] 


the remainder e< 


members of the far 


custom which is now nevé 
to preserve the 


The 5, or h 


es to 

lasses then a 
ers and sister , by this arrange 1 smooth piece of turf, where t 
ment, r be left 0 poor arry, of bagpipe and tambouri 
cheerfu 
am a younger 
“but I have bee 
cause I went down into Catalonia, en- 
tered into business, and made some 
money.” When a daughter inherits, 
she is required to marry the nearest 
relative permitted by canonical law, 
who takes her family name and per- | 
petuates it. indorrans has its poetical 

In the course of centuries, however, spublic has produced one historian 
the principal families have become so (perhaps I should say compiler), but no © 
inter-related that their interests fre- author; and only Love, the source and 
quently require marriages within the soul of Art, keeps alive a habit of im- 





Ss improvised 


\ her charms 
cter. When tl 
. inl " 


} bbe 1 +) ndarr ” 
, he “acted the ndorran, 
expression 


talked of 


two others wi 
luring tl 


m Or- 


sand 


+) 1; 
tne Ol 


front lay ina « 
ow, while the 


y its topmost 


-_— 


brims wit 
I looked between tl 


the stems 
riant ilexes upon the battle-field of 
Louis le Débonnaire. 
yawning chasm, down 
the western t com- 
ing from an upper valley in 

the parishes of Ordino and Massana. 


which lie 





0 valleys thus forma Y, giving All 


in the midst of 
of Andorra a rough tri- 


rock, water, and foliage. 


upe, about forty miles in These sj} ings of Escaldas have led 


its base, some tl ty miles to the concession which the Andorrans 
ribed to me as opening a new 


> 


overlapping and, 
ts point nearly tou ft their 


very fortunate, phase of tl 
e loiters of the gamblir 


1 e, on the p t of 
from Wiesbaden, Hor 


sacked 1 


d wonderful heali 

re were both iron ar 
h I tasted. 

ude fulling-mill 

open air ; 

side of th 

working the 

tains. A seconda 

followed ; then a four 


ber of women were 














Once More. 


MORE. 


Not exactly 
In ripening 


is 


Just nearing 


O, say, can .you look through the vista of 


To the time when old Morse drove the 





Once More f° 


When Lyon told tales of the lon; 

And Lenox crept round with the rings in 

And I g 

And dost thou, my brother, remember indeed 

The days of our dealings with Willard and | 

When “ Dolly” was kicking and runnin 

And punch came up smoking on Fillebrown’s tray 

But where are the Tutors, my brother, O, tell!- 
where the Professors, remembered so well ? 


sturdy old Grecian of Holworthy Hall, 


Latin and Logic, and Hebrew and all ? 


1 4] 1 »” ’ 


, = , 7 
*y are dead, the old fellows” (we called them so ths 


re since have found out they were lusty young n 
J f ] . , } + 1 


w do you know 


it 'S SO. 


} »- a I} . tr 
(now coul he contri 


-s and still to survive ?) 


: ' 
hority s rope, — 


issical charge 


| : 1d IT 
drop my old gun, 
service is done. 
7 


aa 


Classem vocatam “ The Boys” 
rumt Tutorem cut nomen est * Noyes” 


Et floreant, valeant, vigeant tam, 


Von Peircius tpse enumeret quam f 





in alarm-cl 


presence ; 
ng when 
houses off. 


ie astir to keep 


intenance, and [| 


was all a delusion al 
every 1ass. At ten 
id those stood in front 


in five years,e 





Our 


et, there seemed to be no 


in; and, the vestibule being 
I was confirmed in the im- 
at early mass did 
uch cold morning 

of the fact, however, 
the steps and 

yielded to pressure, 


a , 
sciosea a vast 


man 


] ray Ss 


*n a Protestant prays in 

he is apt to hide his face, and 
in an awkward, uncomfortable 

' 
] 


l, when he would pray in 
XXI.— NO. 126. 


attitude ; an 
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private, he retires into secret 
place, where, if any one should catch 


1 


some 


at it, he would blush like a guilty 

It is not so with our Roman 
Catholic They kneel, j 
true, but above the 


bolt upright, and the face is never h 


brethren. 
the body 


den; and, as if this were not 


they make certain movements of 
hand which distinctly annout their 
urpose to every beholder. same 
l boldness are observable 


Catholic children when the 


reecqom and 


rs. Your little 


Jace in the bet 


its prayer to the 
small Catholic 


kneel 


© Cross, and 


but our 


sisters upri 


m. Another tl 
spectator of Catholic w 
whole congregation, wit 


observe the etiquette 


} 

Kneeiin iS 
sai | 
- praye! vo 

head is low. 

A Prot- 
is some reason to 
prayers 1s, 
iS aware 


valued 


friends 


But 


most 


; all 4] 
ao not say theirs. 


ics there 1s not the dls- 


o familiar to us) between 


, , ie Te 
hose who “ belong to the church ” and 


ho do not; still less the dis- 
‘ly as familiar in some com- 


ar 1 
between believe } 
) between DelIevers and 


wnt 
unbde- 


the hour of baptism, 
every Catholic is a member of the 


is expected to behave 
Th 


and he 
1 This is evidently one reason 
for that open, matter-of-course manner 


h all t 


religion are fulfilled. 


in whi he requirements of their 

No one is ashamed 
in 
the world whom he respects, and what 
he has himself been in the habit of do- 


of doing what is done by every one 


ing from the time of his earliest recol- 
lection. A Catholic appears to be no 
more ashamed of saying his prayers 


than he is of eating his dinner, and he 





n as the other. 


t 
] 


morning 


is cok 


pe 
people 
cro 
the 
spoke 
tion 
than 
gave 


uttered 


Rosary 
will meet this afternoon after v 
Prayers 

of the souls 
names of 


espers. 
repose 


followed the 


requested for the 
of —” ; then fol 

three persons. The service 
was continued, and the sil was on- 
ly broken again by the gong-like bell, 
which stroke 
most solemn acts of the mass, and 


ence 


announced by a single 

hich, toward the close of the service, 
poser those to the altar who 
wished to commune. During the in- 
tense stillness which usually followed 


Brethr 


I aler 
ULE 


yuld occasi 
10le assen 
out twenty 


snelt round 


ind r 
and soon t 


retreat. 


twenty-five 
usand, 
d well enough 
the church w 
ersons, all thi 
mass every Sunday 
nany as usuall desire it 
tend the 


y 
1 th 


hong nape he afternoon. 


church, too, in the intervals of 


and during 


way the 

ferent with our churches! 

George’s, for example, the twin steeples 
of which are 

ing son of Gotham as 
Sound steamer has brought him past 
Blackwell’s Island. In that stately 
edifice half a million dollars have been 
invested, and it is in use only four 
hours a week. No more; for the 
smaller occasional meetings are held 


visible to the home-return- 


soon as the 





out- 


conne 


created 


dispersing 


something h: een going on in the 


basement of St. Stephen’s, — a long, low 
room, ext i 


angina 
‘tending 


and fitted 


from street to street, 
up for a children’s chapel 
and Sunday-school room. 
tant reader 


The Protes- 
it is safe to say, has never 
attended a Catholic Sunday school, but 
he shall now have the pleasure of doing 
so. It ought to be a pleasure only 
to see two or three thousand children 
gathered together; but there is a par- 
ticular reason why a Protestant should 
be pleased at a Catholic Sunday school. 


lt 
it 
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rest homage. The 
school is one 
Catholic 

This 


1 age, 


al irge cabi 
about it for 


found in Catholic institution At nine 


o’clock, when k my seat in one of 
the pews of this lo low apartment, 
and 
thunder- 
themselves over 
taking one side 
of the room and the boys the other. 


children with the reddest cheeks 
the warmest comforters were 
ing in, and diffusing 


the floor, —the girls 
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When Mr. Dwyer began this school a 
few years ago, only two hundred chil- 
dren attended,—a mere handful in a 
Catholic ps teacher 
bound himself to visit each of his pupils 


irish,— but every 


once a in- 
The 


Children came pour- 


th, and so endeavor to 
terest the sople in the 


effect was m il. 


schoo ° 


in, until now the average attend- 


ng 


ance is two thousand, and 


been in th hool 
thousand 


The no 1ued to increase til 
ten minutes past nine, when nearly 
every pew was filled, and the 


tensio! Ss 


, 
side e¢x- 
folowing the 


of the irch 


cruciform plan 


were » crowded 
tne 

benche 

at one ¢ 

the aitar 

had 
been opened 
is at the al 


ho had come in unobserved amid 


assem 

A priest 
two DOYS, 
W 
the 
Every chil 
every adult 
heathen | 
truly afiec 
of little | 


manner 
brethren 
+ ] } - 
still, HOWEVET, a 
coming in and 


| 4 ; . y rine } 
kneeling, and it wa ne minutes be- 


great no 


fore there 


to siler 

This mass, like the ! ne in the 
church, ithout the 
priest’s word. 
The responses and the psalm-like por- 
tions of the mass were sung by the 
choir, which consisted of one man, one 
woman, and about twenty children, 
who sang very well, and very appropri- 
ate music. But i h crowded, 
noisy room as much 
effect as if performed in a tunnel, or 


at the bottom of a large, deep well. 
Thus, as the priest said nothing, and 
the choir could not be understood, the 


children were thrown, as it were, upon 
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their own and those re- 
sources, it must’ be owned, were insuf- 
ici M: ny of the boys followed the 
service in their little prayer-books, and 


resources ; 


most of tl 


1em refrained from conversa- 
tion. There were always some, how- 
ever, W h 


» kept up a sly whispering in 
the f tl l 


ears of their neighbors, 


and the 
ff a very large nur 
sive of 


countenances 
were ¢ nothing 


But trains are these? 


Hundred introduced 
Sli ly al l, it is true, but 


And a 


> 


into the 


Hundred. 


the children of the choir break 
one of our most joyful tunes, which is 


sung in every Protestant church, on an 
g ; 
every Sunday the 


round. Later in the 


average, once year 
mass 
Sang one i the 


airs, sucn Root of 


composes, Si ar in 


“16 2 


character 


nk of Catholic 
x to express their 

aid of Protestant 

perhaps, will | 
1 next winter 


itione 


for an Inte 
opyright Law. 


moment of the mass, 


nominationa 
The su 
announced by the ringing of the bell, is 
at the elevation of the host. 
the first time during the service, there 


Now, for 


h - : . and 
snce in the room; and 


every 
head was bowed, while the priest said 
Ay cept, O Holy 

y, eternal God, 


° _ 
Inaudl 


Father, this 


immaculate Host, which I, thy unwor- 


rvant, offer unto thee, my living 
for my innumerable sins, 

cligences, and for all 
for all faithful 


her 
Christians, both living and dead, that it 


present; as also 
may be profitable for my own and for 
their salvation unto life eternal. Amen.” 
Soon after this solemnity, ten or fifteen 
hild 


children, from nine to eleven years of 


age, went to the altar and communed. 
All this army of children, except a very 
few under seven years of age, have 
been confirmed, and consequently are 
communicants. Many hundreds of 
them had been recently confirmed, — 
clad in white garments, adorned with 
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accompanied by parents and the difficulty of keeping order, and of 
und surrounded by whatever is keeping in order. Windows were 
pressive of joy and hope. In _ opened, but it was of no use; the air 
and pleasant way our Roman never can be even tolerable in that 
brethren “join the church.” basement when there are five hundred 
have already observed, there is persons in it. After the catechism the 
ng Catholics, anything of that superintendent mounted a platform in 
n between those ho “be- the midst of his flock, and reduced 
I , who them to silence by the ul r hi 
and, as 
ly demoraliz- 
an life. 
and_ bad 
neg- 


Catho- 


cted 

public 

le and 

is a secret known 


Hence 


venerated 

j | hymn- 

the last years of his life. The 

er, perhaps, may be curious to know 

kind of hymns our Roman Cath- 
brethr i 


} 


Idren to 
. cut out of this book one 

its contents, in which the 

profession of it. uints are invoked and fi Catholic 
iday - school S " l uliarit » referred to, and it 
ild ny Protes- 

cap and Sunday-school. There is, for ex- 

drawn ample, a “ r of » Union,” which 

in Faneuil 


caused 

around 

hers and getting ready for the 
which was catechism. 

yut half an hour the whole body 
d in saying 

ing the com- 

teachers upon it; and 


were two thousand of them 
] 
>i 


he noise was great. Nevertheless, 
there was very little intentional disor- 
der, although the air was so agoniz- 


ingly impure as to enhance tenfold 
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Down from its lofty peak to tear 
The banner of her fame?" 


The same strain of patriotism is con- 
tinued in the three other stanzas. 
There are many hymns such as the 
following, called “A Child’s Hymn to 
his Guardian Angel,” which hovers 
over the line that divides poetry and 
superstition : — 


™ How kind it ix of you to come, 
Bright ange), from your starry bame, 
Aad watch by night and watch by day 
Beside a sinful child of clay ! 
How good and pure I ought to be, 
Who always live s0 near to thee. 
Beneath thine eyes the whole day round, 
Where'er I tread is holy ground, 


* And if T had my wish | would, 
Dear ange! mine! be always good ; 
‘This minute 1 would rather die 
Thas sy bed words or tell a lic. 

] always feel disposed this way, 
Whene’er f kneel me down to pray ; 
Bat I forget when church is o'er, 
And am as naughty as before. 


* But I would love to fear the Lord, 
And shun cach sinful deed end word, 
Net do the sin, then feel the force 
Of biter shame and keen remorsc. 

I wish 10 think of God and thee 
Whenever pretty things I sce, 

Till every flower that gems the sod 
Shall make me think of thee and God." 


Interspersed among such simple and 
innocent songs as this there are a 
few which Protestants disapprove :— 
“O Mary ! Mother Mary! 
We place our trust mm thee ; 
Our faith shall never vary, 
Thaugh weak the flesh may be. 
Too oft, with steps unwary, 
From duty we have beat: 
© Mary ! Mother Mary! 
Thow teach us to repent.” 

But, on the other hand, there are no 
appeals to base terror, no horrid -pic- 
tures of future hopeless torment. The 
only thing in the book that even calls 
to mind the fearful threats of eternal 
vengeance with which all children used 
to be terrified, degraded, and corrupted 
is a hopeful and sympathetic little 
hymn entitled “ Purgatory” : — 
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“To the dim region, 
Where dear ones mourn, 
Love and religion 
Bid us oft turn. 
Prayer hath the power 
To give them peace, 
Speeding the hour 
Of their release.” 

Such are the exercises of a Catho- 
lic Sunday school: mass, thirty-five 
minutes; catechism, about the same 
time; singing, fifteen minutes; the 
Gospel of the day read; a prayer of 
five lines; to which is occasionally 
added a short address by the pastor. 
The following summary of the Annual 
Report of this school for 1367 will 
interest some readers. The word 
* Mission,” which occurs in it, signi- 
fies “revival,” or “protracted meet- 
ing,” concerning which something fur- 
ther may be said: — 


Number of children on Register 
Average autendasce of children. 
Average number of chikiren late 
Number of teachers on Register . 
Average attendance of teachers 
Average number of teachers late ° 
Number of classes in Sumday school =r: 
Tnerease in the number of children on Register 
over 106. 
Increase io the averape atpendance of children 
over 1566 
Increase in the suber of teachers on Register 
over7®™6 . Cs 6a 
lacsuase im the qewnge attendance of teachers 
over 18656 ° ° 3 
Increase in the number of classes ever 1366 » & 
Number of children at Festival, Jan. 13, 1367 3,000 
Number of children at Festival, Oct. 27, t867 3.434 
Number of children to confession during Mis- 
' + tape 


1,660 


rT 


Number of children who received cxmmunioan 
during Mieson 

Number of childven confomed during Wisden 1.539 
Total mumber of visits to children during the 
year » +» $973 
Irease in the member of visits to chilren over 
1866 


THOS z s DWYER, Supt. 


jJoux Jj. Wzivom, tari 
Faancis A. Reitcy, js 


It is 2 beautiful thought, to gather 
the children of a community, for 
short time —an hour and a half, no 
more — om Sunday morning, in some 
very inviting and perfectly salubrious 
place, where they shallenjoy themselves 
in singing songs and hymns, and hear 
something cheering and beneficial, and 
to join in any other exercises which the 
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There 
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his soul; he has but to obey his direc- 
tion. Thus a good Catholic has in- 
tellectual satisfaction and peace of con- 
science both within his reach; and he 
truly pities those who grope in mental 
darkness, and carry the burden of thei 
the possibility of 


sins, without ever 


being guife sure they are forgiven. 


The priest Says : “TT absolve tl 
but it is on certain conditions 


with which a person 
with which he can suow 
plied. 
There is an impression among 
estants that the Catholic priests are 
not believers in their own creed; but 


that, being convinced of the nece ssity 


which exists in unformed minds of be- 
lieving something absurd and fictitious, 


hat 


they recognize that nec y, and haye 


organized superstition w yut sharing 


it. We 


parodying t 


sometimes Protestants 
he ancient concern- 
ing the Roman augurs, and wondering 


whether two priests can ever look one 
another in the face without laughing. 
That there ; 


and monarc! 


reli 


sincere an 


ous pastors, and gave 


+ 


peasant the greater part of 


comfort he enjoyed. 
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No candid person’can associate much 
with the Catholic priests of the United 
States without becoming aware of the 

ireness and strength of their faith in 
he doctrines they teach, — without be- 
ing convinced of their fidelity to the 
vows they have taken. Why remain 
> 


priests if they have ceased to believe ? 


It is not the life 


y 


a false would 
What with the 
asses, the great number of ser- 


1] +} 
is to the 


man 
choose in “his country. 
early 1 
vices, tl 


bedside of 


and nightly ca 
dying, the labor and 
ng confessions, the de 
privation of domestic enjoyments, th 
poverty (the Archbishop of New Yo 
has but four thousand dollars 
i >), and what with the 
stigma which in some communiti 
yame of Catholic carries with it, 
cations in which a fer- 
would find more joy, and in 
pocrite would suffer so much 
nd disgust. In one sickly 
ars ago, an assistant priest 


ypulous New 


summoned sixty 


York parish was 
eight 


ister the communion to 


‘-five times in 
and forty-five of those 

tween sunset and 

yf an assistant pri 


,is four hur 


le trait of hum 


— the scep 
ilty, to which 
provement, all progress, is due. Some 


oi the sweetest 


purest, and lovelie 
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human beings on this earth are Roman 
Catholic priests. I have had the pleas- 
ure, once in my life, of conversing with 
an absolute gentleman: one in whom 
all the little vanities, all the little greed- 
inesses, all the paltry fuss, worry, affec- 
tation, haste, and anxiety springing from 
i y disciplined self-love,— ai/ 

n consumed; and the whole 
man was kind, serene, urbane, and ut- 
terly sincere. This perfect gentleman 
shop, who had 


of Sis 


an Catholic bi 


life in the 


years 


Lake Superior, trying (and 
rankly owned) to convert 
tolerable hu- 
y good Chris- 


Lhe; “but 


But 


hu 
nu 


is ¢ xquisite 

that his 

far easier than 

o grand difficulties of hu- 
untered, — the 

bsistence, and 

‘ Thir- 


il 1¢ e 


‘amily. 
Says 
try the worst 

f temper in 

you " The 

ar gentler 

ince he 

ra temper 

ch easier to 

1 yntemplative 
in New York or 
in leed, 


E | 
tiled to 


were lit 


hey 
chool, they were noted 
and their interest in. all 


} 


ited to the Church. The pastor 


ed them, observed them. 
: : 
l 


As soon 
old enough, they aspired 
erve the priest at the altar; and this 
ition was, at length, after due trial 
preparation, gratified, to the great 


and pride of parents and rela- 
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tions. A Protestant can hardly imagine 
the joy of Catholic parents at seeing 
their son ministeri 
altar. 

reward 
kind 


conduct, it 


ig to the priest at the 
Besides being a conspicuous 
for his good behavior, and a 
of guaranty of 


g his future good 

is also something done to- 

ward his eternal salvation. 
Catholic 


faith as they are, scoff at the 


Our Ro- 


man brethren, abounding in 
idea of 
being ‘“‘justified by faith 


ing alone,’ and 


bound “to work 


The zeak 


ZCal 


feel themselves 
their 
pelled partly by this motive, but chiefly 
by natural love of the self-deny 


out 
salvation.” yus lad, im- 
ng and 


devoted, soon belongs select 


band of altar boys, who in assist- 
ing at the earliest mass, and in 
The 


converses with the parents, and if they 


masses 


performed at midnight. pastor 


consent, but cannot afford the expense 


of educating the boy for the priesthood, 


ways are found of aiding him 


the preliminary studies. 


through 
Those 
ies, — whatare they? Latin, Greek, 


ology, and whatever else cultivates the 


stud- 


the- 


imagination and assists faith, without 
giving play to that best something in the 
] + | 1 


yest human minds which will not take 


things for granted,—which inquires, 
doubts, denies, reasons, and presses on 


to better ways of thinking. That most 


powerful instinct, too, which urges the 


young man, like the spring bird, to 
*k his mate, has to be extinguished 
and to this end fasting, 
other painful mortifica 


tions are oined, increasing in inten 
sity as the time draws near for the final 
and irrevocable act of 


With | 


and souls on fire, the young men kneel 


renunciation. 


inched cheeks and sunken eyes, 
vine .o 
ordination, while all good 


ho look upon the scene 


to receive 
are 
sline that 


a feeling that 


would be com- 


passion if it were not triumphant 
- We believe,” 
the 


few dry 


joy. 
a convert, who wit- 
lately, 


that basement 


says 


nessed ceremony “ there 


were 


chapel when the iy Ceremony came 
: ; 
lz 


to its close, wben the last words 


benediction had been given to the new- 
ly consecrated priests by the uplifted 


hands of the bishop ; and cold and self- 





buy or 
thou- ught « buil ith two 
1. There iew, — duration and growth. Hence 


country, over ve structures, and plenty of land 


\w sweep with- herev is island, or on the 

aay be the ly vaters nea i | rve a 
f great cities. ur Roman Cath- m- 
lic brethren mark those spots, and _ stanc 


construct maps upon which, not exist- and lvantage, there 
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end from 


Avenue to the East 


side of 


Street 
Fourth Street. 


DEMILT HALL, 
become Northwest corner of Second 
tants will not fail to note and Twenty- Ninth Street, 
f this, and reflect opened on and after Sunday, 
ikness and distracted i 1868, for divine service. 
ur mode of doing “On Sundays, at Ei: 
the question remains: How “ High Mass, Nine o’cl 


“On Holy Days of Obli 
at Seven and at Nine. 
drawing its revenues chiefly “ On other dz 


other half of this great estate ratiol 


1 in half a century by an or- 


ys, Mass at Seve 
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“ Sunday school will meet at the Hall 
on Sundays at Eight o'clock, A. M., and 
vill continue one hour after Mass. 

“ At the Eight-o’clock Mass on Sun- 
days, and at the Nine-o’clock Mass 
Holy Days, a portion of the Hall will 


rese rved 


on 


be tor children. 
“Confessions will be heard every 
commen¢ ‘our o’clock, 


day, 


.D., Pastor. 


7 
parish 
paris! 


among 


religion 


believes 
h is the 
. las : 1 
s best consolation here, 


surest passport 


i to happiness 


Our Roman Catholi 


Brethren. [April, 

In 
when a thing is to be done, one man 
Our Roman Catholic breth- 


union there is strength; and yet 


must do it. 
ren contrive to work at once, with the 
! mil- 


power of a union of two hundred 


lions of members, and with the efficient 
force which only an individual can 
wield. rmed 
paris! 
of a fIriga yn 


This priest of th 
) is as independent as 
his own 
who must ever keep an ey 


} | 


admiral’s Si 

1al says Go in, | 
arries on 
ject only 
onve.* = 
rhis pres 
te iis force 

ne in writing bi 


> entertainment ol 


besides enti 
n elsewhe1 


hs 
iliec 


and full 


sts | 


I no longer 


1 SO round, contente 


thou 
tion ot 
Christian Br 


for I am only stating 


others. This is no ex 
ation ; 


has actually occurred in 
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omer, except at high mass and ves- 


Seven pers. 


Immaculate Concep 
urteenth S 


en Dr. Morr¢ was ap- Such is the income. The expenses 
f this parish, there was are not great 
school. 
. Pastor 
> W Lich 
ficient pal 
spacious 


erein, 


Nor 
their gif t sopper coin. 
heir giit PI 
housemaic 


ner ++ . 
pews, at 1 Gow 


h, and we have an’ cord, New Hampshire 


The pew- credible. Two servant-girls, 
, averages more than this; 


il 
very house where I am now writing, 
ews stand open to every educated their brother for the priest- 





been continued, 
carried on to c that comes to the church’s 
will probably cost two expedient the archbishop 
ars. It would cost ten mil if i ‘-aised three hundred thousand dollars, 
were to be built by th | — enough to buy the land, lay the foun- 


dation, and carry up the walls a few 


ment. 
When Archbishop Hughes made up feet. About the time the war broke 





s with regard to his suc- 
send three names to 


site the first name is 


wus, worthy. Opposite the 
or, worthier. Opposite 
is written, Dignissimus, 
The office is almost in- 
variably assigned to the person whom 


his brethren 


most worthy. 


thus indicate as their 


choice. The instances are rare in 


temati 


system of ference re- 
porting to a diocesan centre, h dio- 


, and 


cese reporting to a national centre 


each nation to the Head Centre of the 


organization,—a cardinal residing at 
Paris. From him again, as the blood 
pulses back from the heart to the ex- 
tremities, a quarterly report is sent 

’ 


to every corner of Christendom, which 
reaches every individual member of 


each conference. Any reader curious 
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} 


to K 


now the practical working of the 
] 


acc 
system can gratify his desire by ex- tion 
pending ten cents at any Catholic book- 
store, where he can buy the “ Rules of 
he Society of St. Vincent de Paul.” 
Then there is the “* Prop: la,” 
1 term the missionary 
This, too, is an organization 
and 
of millions 


ber 


con 
and 


ganc or, 


as we shoul it, syst 


system. thin 


} 


1 embraces th 10ole world, tion 
to the funds of wh 


whic 


ve 
ve 


] 


lics contril ch mem 


ath< 


organization cent a 


1 


one 


week toward the extension of the do- 


main of the Chur« 


ividual who 


centre of ten tens }y the time 
+" . * ~he iP ha ++ 1 

we noney reacnes Azs Nan IL 1aS 
become a dollar, and he hands the 
lar to one who receiv ten of these 


ten tens 


the head of ten of 


and so it goes on swell! 


t! 


nal, who lives 


. |. : 
es the chiel of the 


p! 


n, sends to the 


re sult, wh by a system of 


- , 
rom one tent er made 


every give 


mone 


“*hurch bey 
ndom, and 


' 
es where as 


labitation. 


IS Oo es of 


and 


this way 


ere n en 


our Roman 


sters, and all that 


SI 


power 
i 


of sister who ¢ 


the 


pon, 


i in 

read to the 
It dox 
that 
this has ever been 
a 
we ought 
which 


V 


u and r 


1 
lind. th 


+ 


to know 


There 
und 


is a little book pul tra 


to have ch in our cities) 


contains a catalogue and brief 


Institutions 
Ordre +e 


en * 
¢ Brethren. [ April, 
yunt of all the charitable organiza- 
s there, — A/anuel des Geuvres et 
Charité. Publié par 
LArchevique, & It 


XC 
1e hundred 


de 
or. 


s 


M 


description of o 


} 


tains : 


n 
n 


ni o benevolent societies and 


ety- 
ems. Anyone would be puzzled to 
k of a malady, misfortune, depriva- 


, or peril for which there does not 
in Catholic Paris some organized 
ation, or prevention. Th 


I all 


I 
= 
only 


Cc 
imeration would exhaust 
i I 
vere are societies for 


} 


space, and can 


: 
} 


I 


} 


t 


ore, during, an 
a 


of ch give 


aid ; some 


some 


out-door 


Ww 1 


charge, others 


T 7 7 
iothers themseiv 


e preservation and as 


} 


cannot 


( hildren who 


*m their catecl 
in asylums, 


relative 


S 


i to dis 


the best manner. 


It is interesting to observe | 
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part of the Ca 
promot ing 
special 
Example: it is 


tholic system, besides 
the general object, works in 
harmony with special aims. 
the wish, it is the 
fixed intention, of our Roman Catholic 
brethren, to have a free school in every 
parish in the United States sufficient 
for the acc ommodation of all the Cath- 
olic children re 1 the pare 1. In 
diocese of 2W “York 


Sixty-one ol 


there are 
these parochial schools, in 
which abot it twenty-five thousand pupils 
are taug 


the 


ht, greatly to the relief of the 


cruelly crowded public schools. The re- 


ligious instruction given in these schools 


consists of a lesson in the catechism, the 


saying of a few short Catholic prayers, 


ne £ +} 
in ¢ the 
4 i we 


Gospel for the day, 


ccasional exhortation; the 


cupying, On an average, twenty 


day. But it is not for the 
direct religious instruction 


pastors are so 


having parochial schools. There are 
several orders in the church which are 


devoted to the work of instruction, — 

the Christian Brothers, some of the Sis- 
= c 

ters or 4 the Sa- 


It is 


harity, the Ladies of 
cred Heart, and many more. from 
these or 
parochial schools are drawn ; 
the Catholicizing 
of the ch 
tainec 


lers that the teachers of the 
and it is 
effect, upon the minds 
ildren, of these still, self-con- 
l, cheerful persons that the pastors 
is 2 marvellous 


chiefly value. There 


economy, too, in the system ; for these 
pious sisters and devoted brothers on- 
ly requi 
Morrog 
Sisters 
per annum for each sister employed in 


hi ; school ! sisters live at 


» the necessaries of life. Dr. 
into the treasury of the 


of Chari 


pays 
y two hundred dollars 
the 
h Street, 


morning to the 


The 
their order in Fifteent 


forth 


house of 
and go every 


spend a laborious day in 


schnoois to 


instru norance, returning at noon 


religious home. 
Morrogh about 
housand dollars to sustain 
possibly ter 


and at night to thei 
It will cost Dr. eight 
his school, 
thousand. It would cost 
the city of New York eighteen thousand 
dollars. It snowy 
day on which I visited this school, and 
no one went home to dinner. 


VOL. XXI. — NO. 


happened to be a 


But when 
126. 29 
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an apparatus con- 
taining a hot dinner for the 
brought round to 


dinner time came, 
sisters was 
them from their home 
near by, and they all sat down together 
in a nice little room to enjoy it, with 
the musical accompaniment of 
hundred romping girls. 


twelve 
Surely there is something admirable 
and imitable in all this. 

is shadow 

This 


or system of 


Of course there 
into the picture. 


ization, 


amazing 
organizations, is the 
accumulated practical wisdom of many 
thousand but it is the 


beings 


years ; 
of imperfect hu 
takes of their 


man 
im] pe rfect 
a provision in 


10n. 
nature,’ 
“to prevent trees from ¢ 


Says 


rrowi ing ul] 


the sky.” Else, Commodore Vander- 
bilt would own all the railroad 
should all turn 


Every 


Ss, and we 
Catholics immedi: 
Protestant knows, or 

what the 

this interest 

into the 


branches 


knows, precisely 


which prevents 
from growing up 
spreading its over 
earth. I I know. I 
not 


adapting 


think 


because there is a sufficient pro- 
its doctrine to 
the advancing mind of the race 
haps, however, it is the 
mind that is in fault. 
Our Roman Catholic 


example, 


vision in it for 
Per- 
modernized 


brethren, for 
that mi 
are daily wrought among them. 


racles 
They 


miracle 


firmly believe 


inform me, that the most noted 
et t Ps rformed in the - nited States oc- 
in the city of Washington on 
of March, erg Bishop Eng- 
of Charleston, who ranked very 

high in the estimation of his brethren, 
investigated this miracle, published an 
it, anc 


account of d appended to his nar- 


rative the affidavits of thirty-seven 
testified to the 1 

the event. Mrs 

aged thirty-for 
brother, the Mayor of 
had been afflicted for si 


sons, all of whon 
nature of 
Mattingly, widow, 


1 
uious 


siding with her 
Washington, 
, 


years with a hard and oo 
the lower part of the 1 
f 


tumor in 


eft breast, which 
our of the leading physicians of the city 
pronounced incurable, and for which 
they prescribed only palliative applica- 





> 
Bret ree? 


fered all March instant.” 
live, 
‘ = 7 

might 


WH, 
t ali 


rmany where the pr 


pplicat 


sViattingly COMpi 


churi two hun 

fellow-Catholics, 

shared in t na, 

and the archbishop of the | come by 
Pell as a a a of 


o> 


sick persons, 
) on 


“‘eraciously promised t in it ay 
i Ly; 10f to herself, 


with them on the appoi 


lay of March, 


un on the first « 


1d on 


ion, and so 


er S 


immediat 


The Novena was | 
1624, SO 
As 


be- 


the tenth. 


of six hours 
it Washington and a 
» ] in . 
ippointed the ir of 
ing for the last solemn 
1 all 


notified 


concernecad. 
Mrs. 


had n 


persons 


vening before, 


apparently 
confessed, and re- 
orn 


At two in the m 


10 was in special 


in th 


to 
ifferings, and in 


te death, she 


“Lord Jesus, thy 
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done!” and at that instant she was 
completely relieved from all her pains. 
“TIT wish to get up,” she cried joyfully, 
“and give thanks to God my 
knees ”; and so she did, and remained 
fifteen minutes without 


She walked ; she dressed her- 


on 


kneeling for 

fatigue. 
F. she came down to breakfast ; she 

ate heartily, and remained uy 

the 

strangers, who 


her. Every 


all day, 
and 


receiving visits of friends 


came in crowds to see 
trace 


, 


he tumor was 


y Se yeh 
7S 7 Hé} 


gest of all, the 
ilcers had discharg 
ed, both from the 
her own night-dress 
‘ t 


point Bishop Engl 


I am perfec 


Catholics tl Bishop 


] ) } 
should gather such a 


ga mass 


Three good witnesses 
sufficed quite 
But no amount 
timony could convince a 
i Mrs. Matting 
miraculously, a 
1 miraculously cleansed. 
if the Vice- 
it, if the whole Cabinet, both 
Congress, and the j 


President and 
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the Supreme Court, had all sworn that 
they saw this thing done, and I myself 
had seen it,—nay, if the tumor had 
been on my own body, and had seemed 
to myself to be suddenly healed, — still 
I should think it more probable that all 


those witnesses, including myself, were 
1 than 
been performed. 


hat such a miracle had 
Such is the incredu- 
lity of a modernized mind, « cially if 


LY il 


nistaken, 


that modernized mind has occasionally 


served on a jury, and so 


value of n testimony 
with Cath 
Hecker, 


God! 


How lifferent 
«Why! 


do not worship 


Father 
a dead 
is the improbability ? No or 
God’s ability to heal his faitl 

; why should we find 


Oo Deheve that he aoes so: 


he nanalte ate 
ants usually admit tnat 


miracle 
once performed, a he till 

in their prayers whit 
pectation of miraculous 


lics 


1uthority for say 

iin period of 
vere wrol 

1 moment when 

? Why is 


a miracle 


1 2 + 
vA A ‘ a 
rational to believe in which 


occurred Anno Domini 32, bt 


+ } ie 
ial en 


t wholly 


wrought 


not, cannot 
My 


porter, and, witl 


swer ns. office is 


merely that of 1 h the 
sentle reader, I will 


number 


ion of 


permis 
‘ontinue my! 
his magazine. I have yet to relate 
peci ures now on foot for the 
the grou 


our Roman Catholic breth 


conversion of us all, and nds 


upon which 
. “4 a2 f 
rest their conhdent expectation 0 


eeneration or two the 


g 1 nother ¢ 


dominant church of the United States 





Z he Poison 


THE 


ser HE animal kingdom 
tive poisons to 
2 which 


POISON OF 
ls but two 
number- 
in bark 
birth by annual 


ad 
the 


fat il form 


less 


and seed, or get new 


hemist’s 


dozens from the « laboratory. 


These two animal fur- 


nished by 


po isons are 
of 
7, | 


venomous ser- 
ancient 


1 


10g y 


V hose 


made toxico 
dis — il 
leadly and 


rapid salad sub 


stan 


pelece. The ther 


} 


ces which may pass Over 


because the the centi- 


or the scor} 


he re, 
pede fatal, 
at 


» 7 tent 
the potent 


all events is compared to 
mat 
snake, cobra, or 
victim: 
The venom of 
ly one of the m 
poisons; and i 
as strange, 
kill, men have 
ind mine, but 
ent untouched 


= 
thic 
tilis 


ingredient in 


of South 


toxication are, 


only injures 
skin or deep 

absolutely 

+} 


. S tae 
used DY tnt 


mer it must, therefore, | 


the 
should 


swallowed. 


ave bee I 


pois 
lodged in i difficult tas} 


ind we found related 


a certain set of symptom vhich would 


} y } 
idence of the 
No su h 
the doubtful case 


the 


serpent figures 


unmistakal 


{ the poison 


Egypt is only 


ai one 
he venom of the 


upon the pages of historic poisonings. 


The savage has been equally unwill- 


of the Rattle snake. 


THE 


RATTLESNAKE 


unable to employ ve 


poisons with wl 


ing or 
the 


arms 


arious 


his spear or dz such 

east and the va 
nerica and the 

found to be of ve 


upas of the 

aras Ol 

mus all 
t differently 


by the snake 


ielded > 
yuntries in question. 
presumed tha 
a poison so 
fused has 
securing it 
l-wide d 
to 


iC rea 


any 


- 
] 
t 


have be 
with never- 


Not, 


howe ver, 


tha 
LIOSC 


who 
| riests. 
gators 
‘nts are 
where 
lenty 
toxicologi ar 


} 
tne me 


1eir 
as man has not 
it has 


belonging t 


> 
] 


} oison, 
fascination 


h, having once figurec 


1ouS poisoning case, nevi 


the 
] 


about at « 


of interesting chemi 
who set 
antidotes 


rare 


toxicologist, 
discover and det 
each 
makes 


for poison, as 


good this horrible cl 


April, 
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onsidered. 
Palmer 


so In this way the great 
-ase brought about the most 
careful study of both strychnia and tar- 
tar while the equally infa- 
urmé poisoning in Belgium 
led to a thorough investigation of nico- 
tine, which for the first time made its 
e upon the annals of crime. 
kind .of interest, but 
ded by a haze of the strangest 
beliefs, the serpent venom got 
xamination until the research- 
Francesco Redi, 


emeti 


mous Box 


appearar 


this 


whose 
in Italian, 1669, is now be- 


essay, 


Amsterdam, 
volume of 


in Latin form, 


small “ Experi- 
naturales, 
las, qua ex Indiis ad ferun- 


yn the 


“a res diversas 
title-page, a buxom fig- 
Science receives gifts from a 
1 Indian with a crocodile com- 
Cha- 
r observer, wrote soon after 
Ex- 


bestowed under his arm. 


His work, entitled “ New 
ts upon Vipers, with Exquisite 


etc., now rendered English,” 


1673, set at rest many popular 
and prepared the way for the 
borate research made by the 


1 Felix Fontana, and first 


Lucca in 


1767. 


> toxicological study i 


{ 
} 
Ie 
} 


eak too highly. Resting 

hree thousand experiments on 
of animals, it displays an 
industry and scientific sa- 

ch have been rarely equalled. 

chemical paper by Lucien 

ittered 


isoning, comprise nearly all 


and si records of 
»n added to the subject, so 
ns the viper. In the East 
and Davy have sinc« 
the venom of the 
Dr. Rufz has given us 


"1 
seu 


-d with 


count of the dreaded vif 
of Martinique, while 
intry the of the 
and copperhead have been 
’ 
late 


toxicology 


with every advantage 
» most modern methods could 
ym these researches collec- 
are able to offer a sietch of 
the toxicology of snake po:soas which 


tivel) 
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will at least approach in completeness 
that which can be given of any of the 
best-known and more accessible poi- 
sons. 

The United States possess but three 
kinds of poisonous serpents, known in 
popular language as rattlesnake, cop- 
perhead, and moccasin. The first of 
these having been the chief subject of 
study, we premise by stating that near- 
ly all of our statements 
serpent. As a poisoner it ranks side 
by side with the cobra and viper fer d 
lance, 


refer to this 


and probably above the copper- 
head and the isin. In fact, all 
that we know at present leads us to be- 
that nom of all serpents is 
alike in toxic character, and only differs 


in degree of virulence 
1 


moct 


lieve the ve 
and in amount; 
so that what we gather as to the chemical 
and other qualities of the venom of any 
one serpent may, as a rule, be said to 
apply alike to all of this terrible family 
The rattlesnake, as every one knows, 
gets his name from the curious jointed 
appendix to the 
hunter becomes aware of his neighbor- 
hood. We have seen one of these 
of rattles numberi! 
another thirty-six ; 
otion be 


the tail by which 
sets 
ig eighteen 
which, if the 


would 


joints, 
vulgar 
to the 
y years of life. We 
known, however, three of these 


joints to form in forty summer days; 


correct, allot 


owner just so man 


have 


so that it is probable the larger snakes 
might carry them by 
were not so brittle 


dozens, if they 
t as constantly to be 
broken off and lost. 

The attitude of a large rattlesnake 
when you come suddenly upon him is 
certainly one of the finest things to be 
seen in our forests. The vibrating tail 


yrojects from coils formed by about 


half the length of the snake, while the 
lifted a 
the perfectly steady, the 
eyes dull and leaden, the whole postur« 
bold defiant, and expressive of 
alertness and inborn courage. 


few inches, is held in 


head 


F ] 
1e€CkK, 


curves, 
and 


Let us tease this gallant-looking rep- 
tile with a switch. He has power to 
throw his head forward-only about one 
third to one half the ienzgth of his whole 


pody, so that our game is safe enough. 
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Sometimes he will ike at 


the stick ; 


S$ torces, judging 


iully he reserves 


2s to his own powers. At last, 


inds that tting noth- 


plucl i\durance, he turns 
head, and, unroll from coil, 
elides away, not very 


ready at 
regiment 

If, as 

ize his tail, 
m from the 
s length, he 


n your 


cousins the 
deadly head 
; a swiftness 
seems as you had 
some rele 
1achiner\ 
trike only when 
erity of this 1 
contrast to the 
of his actions, wl 
tive, and have co 
his life Hundred 
seen this 
w.arvelled 
tainty of 
relentless, 
mark. | 
the 
parts unite 
as to give t 
it the same e 
tas secured for 
seemingly useful | 
The laboratory 
makes his potent 


mond-shape 


iS mere 


yunded by 


venom forms, and ther 
’ 


' ’ . ° 
ree tube lov side r¢ 
larger tube LOW 1 


al ec 
gland. This is in* only 
tul 


It communicates with 
about the 


ye OF 


size of a sicel k 


of the 
poison-sac. 
auct 


litting- 


A J sj] 
lhe ANatilesvake. 


{ April, 


needle, which runs forward under the 


eye, and then around the front of the 
upper jaw, where it has a slight en- 
largement made up of muscular fibres, 
so arranged as to keep the duct shut 


and to cork up the poison -until a 


overcomes the 
The anterior bone of the 


greater power resist- 


ance. ser- 


pent’s upper jaw is double, —one for 
each side. It is an irregular truncated 
apex down, and hollowed, 
it rests the stout base of the 
instrument 
hollow tooth, curved ba 


is exquisite 
merely a 


wards like the bend of a sabre, wit] 
little forward turn at the tip, whi 
] lid, for strength’s sake, and 


est needle. 


ne below this point, on the 

aspect, there is a minute opening 
n into this a bristle, it will a 

base of the tooth, just wher 
from the gland lie 


} 


held to it by tl 
in the gums. 
ings, with th 
vhich they are 
backwards, 
loak of 


ipon the ro 


mucous 


A second mu 
axillary bone 
sg ee 
it, together 


en thus ready 


ut the 
a eS 
his 18 oniy in | 
backward bendi: 


extreme openl 


moment ot 


along the 


basal openin 


res 
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in sequence to its deadly resi 


ult. You 
have come a little too near this coiled 
death. Instantly the curves of the pro- 
jecting neck are straightened, half a 
‘ 1e coil flashes out with it, and 


me 

> head is thrust at the opposing flesh, 

< of the body serving as an 
\s it moves, the neck bends 
uuth opens wide, the fangs 

ed and held stiffly, and 

1 sharp pang as the points 


thought the 
part, Geeper go 

muscle which 
compressing the glands, 
; injected among the tis- 
I langs 


pierced. 


meaicines DY a v¢ $l 
which has been found to 


the 


1€ active tang 


grea 
ccess. 


strike 


wounded, and the con 


’ 
A snake ; you 


lusion years old, 


The y 07st i 4 of i 


two ; 


he vel 
only one 


oiten c 


ie ready for 


> . 
4 K atth SUANE. 


is naturally drawn 

+ oe 7 
poisoned ; wnereas both 
imals, as we ha 

victim mz 
tance, hr 


less lit 


jaw. 


It i 


is also a m 


oO 
1 ] 4 
Clanas are 
as two! 
you get both fa 
10M iS i 
av 


} 


hances t 


not enou 
since numero 


use in the 


ratuesnakes, periec tly 

ives. Coming 
one morning, he 
daughter, about six 
ited beside the open snake- 
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box, with both serpents lying 
lap. He was wise enough, 
unhurt, to ask how they got out, and 
hearing in reply that she herself had 
lifted ther n on the he ordered 
her to replace them, which did 
without harm, finally closing upon them 
the lid of their cage. Snakes long con- 
fined often bec tame that, 
as we have found, they will allow mice, 
irds, or pigeons in 

attempting to 
If any still 


in her 


box, 


she 


very come so 
their cage 
injure them. 
doubt that the rattlesnake 
may be handled with impunity, the ex- 
perience of the naturalist Waterton may 
end doubt. de- 
scribes him as seizing and holding poi- 
sonous serpents 
which 


his His biographer 
indifference 
those who 
with 
We are persuaded, however, that cer- 
tain snakes are more likely to strike than 
others, some requiring the utmost prov- 
ocation. very apt to be the 
case after the serpent has bitten a few 
times vainly upon a stick or other hard 
body; so that it seems probable, not 
- Cat the snake has memory, but 
that individuality may exist in forms of 
life even as low as this one. Where 
in the descending scale does this cease ? 
Are there clever earthworms and stu- 
pid earthworms, — no two things any- 
where precisely the 


with an 
is only credible to 
studied their habits 


have care. 


This is 


Same fr 

Let us now pursue our inquiry, — see 
how we may get the venom for study, 
and what physically and chemically 
this marvellous liquid may be. 

Many ways of handling the serpent 
were tried before one was found simple 
and safe enough. 
cated methods were 


While the compli- 
used some narrow 
escapes were made, until at last we hit 
on a plan which answered every pur- 
pose. Astick five feet long, cut square 
at the end, was fitted with a thin leather 
strap two inches wide, tacked on to 
one side of the end, and then carried 
over it and through a staple on the other 
side, where it was 
cord. Fs 


attached to a stout 
this leather out into a 

snake cage, 
wl ich is five feet deep and now open 
above, we try to one of the 


ing 
1 leaning over the 


noose 
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snakes. This has been done so often 
as to be difficult. At first, when it was 
slipped over their heads, they crawled 
forward through it; now always they 
have learned to draw back on its ap- 
proach. At last one is taken, the leath- 
ern strap is drawn tight around his neck 
by pulling the cord, and is kept so near 
to the head that he cannot turn to bite 
the stick, if the pressure should pro- 
voke his wrath. Thus secured, we lift 
him from his dozen o is, and, hold- 
ing the noose firm, so as to keep him 
well 


f frienc 


squeezed 
stick, we put 


against the end of the 
him ona table. Next, re- 
signing the staff and string to an assist- 
ant, we open and, 
with the edge catch 
and elevate the two fangs. This is an 
old snake, milked often before, and 
now declining to bite unless compelled. 
Holding the 


seize 


the snake’s mouth, 
of a little saucer, 


saucer in one hand, we 
the snake’s head over the venom 
gland, and with a thumb and forefinger 
press the venom forward through the 
duct. Suddenly a clear fluid 
flows out of the fangs. the 
venom. The snake is four feet long, 
untouched for two weeks, and has giv- 
en us about twenty drops of poison. 


yellow 
This is 


The assistant replaces him in his cage, 
and we turn to look at the famous poi- 


1 


son which a living 


harmed in his 


animal carries un- 
tissues for the dead- 
ly hurting of whom it may concern. 
There is some of this fluid in a phial on 
the table me, and here some of 
it dried for three years, — 


before 
-a scaly, yellow, 
shining matter like dried white 
and as good to kill as ever 
smell, h 
and chemically a 
so nearly like this 
that no chemical 


of egg, 
it was No 
taste ; faintly acid, 
substance 
very 


fresh ; no 
which is 
white of 
difference may be 
made between them. Two things so 
alike and so unlike! Indeed, it seems 
hardly fair of Nature to set us such 
problems. We fall back upon an 


agined difference in tl 


> oF OF 
egs 


im- 
e molecular com- 


position of the two, — very consoling, no 


doubt ; but, after all, the thing is be- 
wildering, explain it as we may. We 
would like not to believe it. We think 


of poisons as unlike what they hurt. 
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us take from a dog’s veins a little 
keep it a few hours in the open 
| throw it back into his circulation, 
y surely you have given him his 

Ugly facts of disease where the 


Let 
blood, 
air, anc 
and ve 
death. 
body gets up its own poisons for home 
use make the wonder less to the doctor ; 
but even now to him it must still seem 
ynderful, this little bit of white of egg 
rish, and this, to no human test, 
in composition, good for de- 

y alone. 

It was once thought that the poison 
ceased to be such when not injected by 
the maker. 
and so we may safely use it in our re- 
cet it from the snake, 


Fontana disproved this, 


searches as we 
with the great advantage of knowing 


what dose we administer. Let us now 
study the 
produces, and 


acts, and on what organs; 


symptoms which this poison 
then learn, if possible, 
how be- 
cause, 
all poisons have tl 
gans, upon which chiefly 
sstructive influence falls. This 
tic separation of the effects 


as modern science has shown, 
1eir especial organs, 
or sets otf or 
their d 
sort of analy 
of poisons is always difficult, and never 
more so tl 
Rattlesnake poison is not fatal to all 
life. You cannot kill a crotalus with 
its own venom, nor with that ofanother. 


lan as regards venom. 


Neither can you poison a plant with 
And, in fact, if you manage 
cleverly, canary-seed 


venom. 
the experiment 
may be made to sprout from a mixture 
of venom and water. 

We have seen, too, that the serpent 
often swallows his own poison. As for 
him, if it will not hurt being put under 
his skin, the wonder of its not injuring 
en swallowed is little enough. 


1 


him 

excites amazement when we 
it poisons no creature if in- 
gested. We have fed pigeons with it, 
day after day, in doses each enough 


to have killed forty 


learn that 


had it been put 
the Placed in the 
» ft some thou- 
sandths of an inch of the blood-vessels, 
only a thinnest mucous membrane be- 
tween; and here it is harmless, and 
there it means death. Let us follow 
this problem, as has lately been done. 


within tissues. 


stomacl lies within 
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Why does it not poison? We givea 
pigeon fifty drops of venom, which, 
otherwise used, would kill a hundred, 
and that surely. For three days we 
collect all the excreta, and then, killing 
the bird, remove with care the contents 
of the intestinal canal. Knowing well 
what fluids dissolve the venom, we sep- 
arate by this means whatever poison 
may be present from all the rest of the 
substances passed by or taken from 
the the fluid thus 


obtained, we inject the tissues of pig- 


bird. Then, with 
eons. No injury follows ; our poison has 
gone. But 
mix a little of it with gastric juice, and 
keep it at body-heat for an hour. It 
still poisons ; but we learn at length, 


where, and how? Let us 


after many essays, that very long di- 
gesting of it in constantly added quan- 
tities of gastric juice does change it 
somewhat ; and so,as we do not find it 
come to think that, 
being what we call an albuminoid, it is 


in the excreta, we 


very likely to be altered during diges- 
tion, and so rendered innocent enough, 
it may be. Here, at last, 
having learned first that venom will 
not pass through the mucous surfaces ; 
and, second, that it undergoes such 
change in digestion as to make it harm- 
these peculiarities it stands 
alone, if we except certain putrefying 
substances which may usually be swal- 
lowed without injury, but slowly kill if 
placed under the skin. 

As regards also the mode in which 
hurtful to animal life, this 
altogether peculiar. 
Let us examine a single case. We in- 
ject through a hollow needle two drops 
of venom under the skin of a pigeon. 
On a sudden, within a 
dead, without pang or struggle; and 


we must rest, 


less. In 


venom is 


potent agent is 


minute, it is 


examined, reveal no 
The fatal 
rarely so speedy; but here, as with 
all poisons, personal peculiarities count 
for a good deal, and one animal will 
die in a minute from a dose which 
another may resist for hours. We 
repeat the experiment, using only half 
a drop. In a few minutes the bird 
staggers, and at last crouches, too fee- 


the tissues, when 


cause of death. result is 
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ble to walk. 
vomiting 


The feebleness increases, 
occurs, the breathing be- 
comes labored, the head falls, a slight 
convulsion follows, and the pigeon is 
dead. This is all 
strange intense weakness. 


we see, — merely a 
Before try- 
ing to explain it, we shall do well to 
watch that which takes place when a 
larger animal, surviving the first effects, 
after a 


Here is a 


perishes few hours or days. 
record of case. A 


ive drops of 


such a 
large dog, poisoned with 
venom, the 


lives over f 
of feebleness, and then begins to show 


irst few hours 
a new set of symptoms. 

LL ’ 
rible malady 


1 
nor- 


»ome 
of the blood and tissues 
the vital 
from the kidneys or the 
The 
fang-wounds bleed, and a prick of a 
Thus 


exhausted, he dies, or slowly recovers. 


has come him, so that 
fluid leaks 


bowels, and oozes from the gums. 


upon 


needle will drip blood for hours. 


Meanwhile, the wound made by the in- 
jecting needle or the fang has under- 


gone a series of changes, vw h, rightly 
studied, gave the first w to the true 
explanation of how nt 
acts. 

A large and growing tumor mark 
where We 
into it. 


Mrst ; he 


the needle entered. cut 


There is no inflammation at 
1 1, 


lie Auid hi 
whnoie mass IS th | 100c 
which by and by soaks every tissue in 


the neighborhood, and even stains 


the bones themselves. If, for the 


Sake 


of contrast, we wour any healthy 
part with a common needle, without 


venom, we open thus a few small blood- 
vess¢ ls, which pres¢ ntly cease to bleed, 


because the escaped blood guickl; 
clots, and so corks their open mouths 


ly failing 
thoughtful Nature. 
that the v 


the power of 


eems casy, nom destroy 
blood to clot, and 
} she | ] P of. 2 
) deprives the animal Of this 
protection ‘morrl 


all 
And 


against 


creature live long 


heavy, the ¢ 3 . 
abscess¢ less of the 
tissue b¢ Nor is 
this e\ venom ab- 


sorbed from the wound enters the cir- 
culation, and soon the whole mass of 
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the blood has lost power to clot when 
drawn. We are not willing to assert 
that this is a putrefactive change ; but 
it is certainly in that direction, because 
this l, if drawn, will now decay 
faster than other blood. By and by it 
begins to leak through the various tis- 
sues, and we find blood escaped out 
of the vessels and into the brain, lungs, 


blooc 


or intestinal walls, giving in each case 
specific symptoms, according to the part 
injured and the function disturbed. 

A further step been 
comprehending this 

A young rabbit was 
and motionless with 
Then its 


has of late 


gained towards 
intricate problem. 
made senseless 
chloroform. abdomen was 
a piece of the delicate 
the 
r a microscope, and kept 


opened, and 


membrane which holds intestines 


was laid und 
moist by an 


assistant. The observer’s 


eye looked down upon a wild racing of 
myriad blood-disks through the tiny 
the transparent membrane. 
Presently the i 


vessels ol 


tant puts a drop of 


venom upon the tissue we are study 


ing. For thirty seconds there is no 


change. Then suddenly a small vessel 
i by a usl ot 


is hidden 
\ little way off anothe 
hen a third, and a fourth, 
minutes the field of 
by blood, which at 
the de 


} 


ween whose doul 


1 rupture in 


licate 
le folds 


1 


run to and from the intes 


are now as near to the cen- 
tre of the maze as we are likely to come, 
than we have come with 
We that this 
tasteless venom has the subtle 
t blood to clot, and 


power t 
trange way 


nearer nost 


poisons. have learned 
bland, 
» forbid the 
to pass through 
s, and to soften and des 


blood-vessel 


der the co 


nay be seen 


Suriace of a n 


ume phenomena 
on the 7 wound 
treated with venom; which 


in the wound, and, in the ex 


happens 


periment just described, goes on at last 
everywhere in the body; so that in 


dozens of places vessels break down, 
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while the blood is powerless to check 
its own wasteful outflow, as it would 
have done in health. 

We have dwelt so long upon the 


symptoms of the protracted cases of 


snake-bite as to have lost sight for a 


time of the smaller class of sufferers, 


who perish so suddenly as to forbid us 


to explain their deaths by the facts 


which seem so well to cover the 
"Tl 331 > 7 
cases. These speeauy fatal 


uncommon in man, but in 


imals are very frequen 


ymmon 


to see 
*n minutes, and 


no trace of alteration 
blood or the solid 


sidering, therefore, 


n 
in 


urnals up to 1861 we 


four deaths. This unlooked- 


for result is due chiefly to the fact, that 
directly as the amount of 


} ; 
the danger 1 
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venom, and that the serpent, unless 
very large and long at rest, or in cap- 
tivity, can rarely command enough to 
killa man. Once aware of these facts, 
it is easy to see why so many remedies 
disease 


got credit as antidotes in a 


supposed to be fatal, and in reality 
not at all so. 


Among the most absurd of the tales 


which rest on the common belief that a 


mere prick of a venomed fang may kill 

is that of the farmer who was stung by 
not only slew him, but 

in the fatal | 

iis descendants, proved fatal 


a snake, whi 
oots ; which 


wo of them also. This story is to 
raced to its original in the Letters 
an American Farmer, by St. John 


Crévecceur), where it loses none of 


piquancy of the later versions. 
time under- 


The reader will by this 
stand that it is impossible the mere 
drv 


dry fangs could destroy 


so that we 


to the 


three persons in succession, 
savy nial ler diem: tate 
ay conndentiy aismiss ic 


mbo of other snake sto 
A few 


know as 


Wo! 


aiseas- 

is reme- 
very fatal. 
snake- 


ountry, fe 
said before, all means 


Tested fairly, where 


we 
dangerous de] 


exactly like wh 
of tartar emeti 

is to stimulate tl 
meaning of whiskey for snake-bite 


a remedy, 


I 1y, which enormous- 
increased the number of J ites 


Silan 
in the army on our frontier. 
tensity of the depression howr 
by the amount of whiskey which 
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then be taken with impunity. In one 
case, a well-known physician of Tama- 
qua, Pennsylvania, gave to a child aged 
two years a pint of whiskey in two 
hours. A little girl of nine years old 
in South Carolina received thus a pint 
and a half of whiskey in four hours. 
Neither patient was made drunk by 
these doses, and both recovered. 

It is likely that too much whiskey is 
often given in such cases, since all that 
is desirable is to keep the person gen- 
him 
Nor does stimulus destroy the 


tly stimulated, and not to make 
drunk. 
venom, — it only antagonizes its activ- 
ity, as is best shown by mixing venom 
with alcohol, and then injecting the 
mixture under the skin, when the sub- 


ject of the experiment will die, just as if 


no alcohol had been used. 

As to local treatment, whatever gets 
the venom out of the tissues is good. 
Cross-cut the wound through the fang- 
marks, and suck at it with cups or with 
the mouth, if you like the bitten person 
well enough. Cut the piece out, if the 


situation allows of that, or burn it with 


a red-hot iron, — milder caustics being 
| 


nostly valueless. One other measure 


has real utility. Tie a broad band 
around the limb above the bite, so as 
Now give whiskey 


Let 


connect 


to stop the pulse. 
enough to strengthen the heart. 
us then relax the band, and so 
again the circulation of the bitten part 
with the general system. The poison, 
loose ; the 
We 
tighten the band, and give more liquor. 
The principle is this: ten 
men to fight, and you open the door 


before in quarantine, is let 
pulse becomes fast and feeble. 


You have 


wide enough just to let in one at a time. 
So much of the venom as your local 
treatment leaves 
be admitted to the general system soon 
or late ; we so arrange as to let it in a 
little at a time, and are thus able to 
fight it in detail. 

Stripped utterly of its popular sur- 
roundings, and told in the plainest lan- 
guage, the mere scientific story of the 
venom of the rattlesnake is full of a 
horrible fascination, such as to some 
degree envelops the history of all poi- 


in the tissues has to 
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sons. One would like to know who 
first among the early settlers encoun- 
tered the reptile, and what that emi- 
grant thought of the original inhabitant. 


What they wrote of him soon 


after is 
told in the following quotatior 

They hay 
is the first prit ted state- 


the rattlesnake, and 


which we shall close. 
uliar interest, 


ments about 
siving the earliest expression to 
still 


tain fall 


hold u 


or longe 
Devonshire) 
tayle, tha 
discover h we; for so many 


yeares 


hee hat! many joynts a! 


no lesse 
1 & no 


+ 
ViItE 


ld have bin 
r full of salet « 
he re 
the 


Din mad¢ 


“ That whicl t 
son & life of man is a Rattlesnak 


renerally a yard & a halfe long, as 
the middle as the small of a ma 


yellow belly, her ba 


she hath a 
spotted with blacke, russet yellow & 

colours placed like scales ; at her taile is a 
rattle with which shee makes a noyse when 
shee is molested, or when shee seeth any 
approach neere her ; her neck seemes to be 
no thicker than a mans thumbe, yet can 
shee swallow a Squerrill, having a great 
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wide mout! h teeth as sharpe as needles, 
wherewith she » biteth such as tread upon 
her ; I 

hath 1 

any n these 


idd 


iwainst that which 

D1 it; this 
taken by 
bitten, unlesse it be 


whos 


flie, there 
naturally the 


creature thé 


A MOST 


year 1865, 

the war had come to aclose, 
invalid officer lay in bed in one 
of the uy 


» spring of the 


a young 
chambers of 
the great New York hotels. 


permost 
His medi- 
tations were interrupted by the entrance 
of a who handed 


17 
Lu7S. 


him a card 
Mason, and 
the following 
‘* Dear Colonel Mason, 
just heard of your being 
1d alone. It’s too dreadful. 
you remember me? Will 
If you do, I think yo 
member me. I insist on 
M. M 


wait cr, 


superscribed Samuel 


bearing on its reverse 
words in pencil: 


only 


you see 
1 will re- 


comi hg up. 


A most Extraordinary Case. 


EXTRAORDINARY 


one of 
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sleepe so soundly that I have known foure 
men stride over one of them & never awake 
her; five or six men have been bitten by 
which by using were all 
cured, never yet any losing his life by them. 
Cowes 


them, snakeweede 
have been bitten, | 

vers places & thi 
flesh 
beast 


t being cut in 
jan into their 
any 

them, 


weede 
were cured. I 
that wa 
Saving one 


Discovered 


I ondon, 


Rattle Snake ons with a 


two 


who poy 


that mes through crooked 
> hollows of these 


es in their mou 
fanges are black as i e Indians when 


ury with. travelling, w take them up 


inds, laying hold with one 


with their bare h 
hand behind their head, with the other 
taking hold of their tail, & with : the ir teeth 
tear off the skin of their backs & feed u 
them alive, 


pon 
which they say refresheth them.” 
Ugh!! (p. 38.) 

We are aware of no earlier accounts ; 
so that, in the scope of this article, the 
readers of the Atlantic have the first 
and the very last words concerning the 
serpent in question. 


ASE 


Mason 
weak, 


was essed, 


His 


undr unshaven, 
ugly little 
a state of con- 
not even the merit of 

Mrs. Mason’s card 
was at once a puzzle 
intimation of comfort. 


and feverish. 
hotel chamber was in 
fusion which had 
being picturesque. 
and a heavenly 

But all that it 
represented was so dim to the young 
man’s enfeebled perception that it took 
him some his 
thoughts. 

“It’s a lady, ” said the waiter, by 
way of assisting him. 


moments to collect 


sir, 


‘Is she young or old?” asked Ma 


i 
son. 


“Well, sir, she’s a little of both.” 
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“TI can’t ask a lady to come up 
here,” groaned the invalid. 

“ Upon my word, sir, you look beau- 
tiful,” said the waiter. ‘“ They like a 
sick man. And I ’s of your 
own name,” 
whom constant service had 
frankness of speech ; “ the 
to her for not coming before.” 

Colonel Mason concluded that, as the 


1 P wa ' 
been of viTS y 
} 


she 


see 
continued Michael, in 
bred great 


} 
more Shame 


visit had 


own 
} 


seeking, he would rec« 


more ado. 
I’m sure I 
low, who 
over-punctil 
ments his visi 
bedside. 
some, m 

of figure, and 


£ hi * 
tasnion, W 


rassment t 
plained by 
on the as« 


*“ Do vou re 


return 1 ’ve been " 
the river, 


n you e’s old house on 


h acl 


uncl 
I 


of which the lease just expired 


when I came home I came to town 


yesterday on business, and accidentally 
heard of 
whereabouts. 


condition and 
I knew y« 


the army, and I had been wondering a 
dozen times what had be 


your your 


yu ’d gone into 


me of you, 
and whether you would n’t turn up now 
that the war’s at last over. Of course 
I didn’t lose a moment in coming to 
you. I’m so sorry Mrs. 
Mason looked about her for a seat. 
The chairs were encumbered with odds 


for you.” 


A most Extraordinary Case. 
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and ends belonging to her nephew’s 
wardrobe and to his equipment, and 
with the remnants of his last repast. 
The good lady surveyed the scene with 
the beautiful mute irony of compassion. 

The young m: 


j un lay watching her 
comely face in delicious submission t 
whatever form of utterance this feeling 
might take. “You’re the first wom 

te 


> ¢ woman — I’ve seen 


months, 


her ippearance 


sh utters 
Irs. Van Zan 


er husband 


Ss] 
yourself among 
sre an excellent 
sick, without 
friends, and with no asyh 

suffocating little closet in a noi 
e that J icke 


{ 4 pricked 


You may i i 
ears, and asked your baptismal 


Dr. Van andt 


me. Your name is luckily an uni 


came in, 


mon one: it’s absurd to suppose that 


there could be two Ferdinand 
In short, I felt that you were my hus- 
band’s brotl 


er’s child, and that at last 


Masons. 
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I too might have my little turn at hero- 
nursing. The little that the Doctor 
knew of your history agreed with the 
little that I knew, though I confess I 
was sorry to hear that you had never 
spoken of our relationship. 
should you ? 


But why 


At all events you’ve got 


to acknowledge it now. I regret your 
Sg 


not ig said something about it 
g g 


1 


before, only because the Doctor might 


have brought us together a month ago, 


and you would now have been well 


take me more than a month 
to get v tl 


Mason, fee ling that, if 


Mrs. Mason was meaning to exert her- 


7 } 
self on | uld know the 


‘I never spoke 


hours 

children. My only companion is 

iece, Caroline Hofmann. You shall 
us until you are 


aes © as vou 1 1 } 
as strong as you need be, 


— if it takes 
a dozen years. You shall have sweet, 
air, and food, and decent 
nce, and the devotion of a sen- 
woman. I shall not listen to a 
You shall do as 


get up when you please, 


proper 


word of objection. 


, 
you please, 
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dine when you please, go to bed when 
you please, and say what you please. 
I shall ask nothing of you but to let 
yourself be very dearly cared for. Do 
you remember how, when you were a 
boy at school, after your father’s death, 
you were taken with measles, and you 
uncle had you brought to our ow: 
house 


and | 


[ helped to nurse you myself, 


remember what nice manner 


you had in 
measles. icle was very f 


you; and if l had any con 


able property of n, I know 


would rememb 


nave 


will. course 


at thi > mom 
en wecks,’ 


ic 


> room, ° 


s bower of bliss 


“from this 


me! hands.” 
The young man lay speechless fron 


but 


strove by the pressure of his fing: 


1e very fulness of his heart; 

ser } +} P - + fF hj rth 

give her some assurance of his grati- 

tude. His companion rose, and lingered 

beside him, drawing on her glove, and 
g g 

smiling quietly with the look of a long- 


] at last 


baffled philanthropist who has 
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discovered a subject of infinite capaci- 
ty. Poor Ferdinand’s weary visage re- 
flected her smile. Finally, after the 
lapse of years, he too was being cared 
for. He let his head sink into the pil- 
low, and silently inhaled the perfume 
of her sober elegance and her 
good-nature. 


cordial 
He felt like taking her 
dress in his hand, and 
to leave him, 
be bitter. 


asking her not 
— new that solitude would 
His eyes, I suppose, be- 
trayed this touching apprehension, — 
doubly touching in a war-wasted young 
officer. As she prepared to bid him fare- 
well, Mrs. Mason stooped, and kissed 
his forehead. He listened to the rus- 
tle of her dress across the carpet, to the 
gentle closing of the door, and to her 
retreating footsteps. And then, 
ing way to his weakness, he put his 
hands to like a 


been 


giv 


face, and 
homesick school-boy. 


his cried 
He had 
isite side of life. 
Matters went forward as Mrs. Mason 
had arranged them. 


reminded of the exqu 


At six o’clock on 
the following evening Ferdinand found 
himself deposited at one of the way sta- 
tions of the Hudson River Railroad, ex- 
hausted by his journey, and yet excited 
at the prospect of its drawing to a close. 
Mrs. 
basket-phaeton, 
and wrappings. 
transferred himself to 


Mason was in waiting in a low 


with a magazine of 
cushions Ferdinand 
her side, and 
they drove rapidly homeward. Mrs. 
Mason’s house was a cottage of liberal 
make, with a circular lawn, a sinuous 
avenue, and a well-grown plantation of 
shrubbery. As the phaeton drew up be- 
fore the porch, a young lady appeared 
in the doorway. Mason for- 
pre- 


officio, as 1 may say, to this 


will be 
himself 


iV 
c onsidered 


given if he 
sented ¢2 
young lady. Before he really knew it, 
and in the absence of the servant, who, 
under Mrs. was 
busy in the background with his trunk, 


Mason’s directions, 
he had availed himself of her proffered 
arm, and had allowed issist him 

hall, and 
into the parlor, where she graciously 
consigned him to a sofa which, for his 
especial use, she had 


her to: 


through the porch, across the 


caused to be 
wheeled up before a fire kindled for his 
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especial comfort. He was unable, how- 
ever, to take advantage of her good 
offices. Prudence dictated that with- 
out further delay he should betake him- 
self to his room. 

On the morning after his arrival he 
got up early, and made an attempt to 
be present at breakfast ; but his strength 
failed him, and he was obliged to dress 
at his leisure, and content himself with 
a simple transition from his bed to his 
arm-chair. The chamber assigned him 
was designedly on the ground-floor, so 
that he was spared the trouble of meas- 
uring his strength with the staircase, — 
a charming room, brightly carpeted and 
upholstered, and marked by a certain 
fastidious freshness which betrayed the 
uncontested dominion of women. It 
had a broad high window, draped in 
chintz I 


and crisp muslin and opening 
upon the 


ereensward of the lawn. At 
this window, wrapped in his dressing- 
gown, and lost in the embrace of the 


unresisting of arm-chairs, he 


> 


most 


slowly discussed his 


Before 


simple repast. 
her 
the 
house 
Ma- 
the window and 
talk to her, while she stood out on the 
grass beneath her parasol. 

think of your physi- 
“You shall choose for 


made 
lawn outside 
As this quarter of the 


was covered with warm sunshine, 


long his hostess 


appearance on the 
window. 


son ventured to open 


“It’s time to 
cian,” she said. 
yourself. The great physician here is 
a gentleman of the old 
had him but once, 
have the health of 
a couple of dairy-maids. On that one 
— well, he made a fool of 


Dr. Gregory, 
We 


for my niece and I 


school. have 


occasion he 
himself. His practice is among the 
‘old families,’ and he only knows how 
to treat certain old-fashioned, obsolete 
complaints. Anything brought about 
by the war would be quite out of his 
range. And 
talks about maladies @ (uz. 
And, to tell the truth, we had a little 
repartee which our 


then he vacillates, and 


his own 
makes relations 
somewhat ambiguous.” 

“I see he would never do,” said Ma- 
son, laughing. ‘‘But he’s not your 
only physician ?” 
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physician. The local practitioner had 
survived the glory of his prime, and 
was not, perhaps, entirely guiltless of 
Mrs. Mason’s charge, that he had not 
kept up with the progress of the “new 
The world, in fact, was 
getting too new for him, as well as for 


No: there is a young man, a new- 
comer, a Dr. Knight, whom I don’t 
know, but of whom I’ve heard very 
confess that I havea 


good things. I 


prejudice in favor of the young men. 
Dr. Knight has a position to establish, 


nd I suppose he’s likely to be espe- 


diseases.” 


and careful. I believe, 


ttentive 
attentive 


ver, that he’s been an army sur- 


knew a man of his name,” said 


‘‘T wonder if this is he. 
Horace Knight a light- 
ighted man.” 
4 Mrs. 


line knows. yhe re- 


said Mason ; 


know,’ 


and called to an 
‘ Caroline, what Dr. 


rst name: 
listened to Miss Hofmann’s 


‘I have n’t the least idea.” 


“ee 17 
world snouid ] 


know rf 
as good as any one, 


“ With 


; the doctor matter ?” 


you, my dear 


accordin i for 
ho, on arrival, turned out 


phew’s old juaintance. 


he young men had been 


in the 
f from 


rs, they 


no greater intimacy th 
| 7 } 
omradeshi 
shboring quarte 


1 to come tog 


intentions, who, 


| aM iLO 
undertaken to push 


Mason’s 


pra > of surgery 


Mrs. neighbor- 
} re | 
low with a 


a wi 
ntly removed to 
ymy, and her son 
ling to leave her to live 
ljacent country, more- 
promising field for a 

1 Id well stocked 

families of easy income and 
mservative habits which lead 
nake much of the cares of a 
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his old patients. He had had money 
invested in the South, - 
sources of revenue, which the war had 


precious 


swallowed up at a gulp; he had 
frightened and nervous and quer 

he had lost his presence of mind 
his spectacles in several important cc 
junctures ; 
distinctly fallible ; a 


he had been repeat 
vague di 


1 C1 
Dreasts Of hi 


tion pervaded the 
| 


trons ; he was without competitors : 
short, fortune was propitious to 
Knight. Mason remembered the young 
physician only as a good-humored, in- 
telligent companion ; but he soon had 
ll skill 

He 
a clear understanding 
he asked in 


gave simple and 


reason to believe that his medic 
would leave nothing to be desired. 
arrived rapidly at 
of Ferdinand’s case ; 


sl 
gent 


definite instructions. The disorder was 


. tian anal 
quesuons, ana 


deeply seated and virulent, but there 
arent reason why unflinch- 
ing care and prudence should not 
due it. 

* Your 


duced,” he 


was no; 
j sub- 


strength is very 
> said, 
gloves to go; “but I should say y 
had an excellent constitution. 

if you will pai 


as he took hi 


however, 10 
so, —to be partly your 
have fallen so low. 


1t you 
posed no resistance; you 
have n’t cared to get well.” 

“T confess that I have n’t, — particu- 
larly. But I don’t see how you should 
kn a “.99 . 

hy, it’s obvious.” 

“Well, it was natural enough. Until 
Mrs. Mason discovered me, I had n’ta 
friend in the world. I had become de- 
moralized by solitude. I had almost 
the difference between sick- 
ness and health. I had nothing before 
my eyes to remind me in tangible form 
of that great mass of common human 
interests for the sake of which — under 


Parceratten 
forgotte l 
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whatever name he may disguise the 
impulse —a man continues in health 
and recovers from disease. I had for- 
gotten that I ever cared for books or 
ideas, or anything but the preservation 
of my miserable carcass. 
had become quite too miserable to be 
an object worth living for. 
time and 


My carcass 


I was losing 


noney at 


1 an appalling rate ; 
I was getting worse rather than better ; 


and | therefore gave up resistance. It 
seemed better to die easy 
hard. I put it all in the 
because within these three days I’ve 
become quite another man.” 

*]T wish to Heaven I could have heard 
of you,” said Knight. “I 
made you come hom« 


than to die 
past tense, 


would have 
me, if I 

It was 
certainly not a rose-colored prospect ; 
but what do you say now? 
tinued, looking around the room. “I 


should say that at the present moment 
? 


with 
could have done nothing else. 


he con- 
rose-color was the prevailing hue.’ 


Mason 
smile. 


assented with an eloquent 


“T congratulate you from my heart. 
Mrs. I 


speaking of her — is so thoroughly (and, 


Mason —if you don’t mind my 


I should suppose, incorrigibly) good- 


natured, that it’s quit surprise t 
find her extremely sensible.” 
1 


netht 
sensible 


“Yes; and so resolute an 
in her better moments,” said Ferdinand, 
“that it’s quite a surprise to 
good-natured. She’s a fine 

“ But I should say th 
blessing was your 


find her 
woman.” 
{ your espec ial 
He looks 


English 


ervani 
as if he had come out of an 
novel.” 


“ My especial blessing! You haven’t 
seen Miss Hofmann, th 


even: | 


looks as 


met her 
if she had 
American novel. 

that ’s great praise ; but, atall events, I 
make her come out of it 

“You’re bound in honor, then,” 
Mason, laughing, “ to 
other.” 

Mason’s conviction 
happiness needed n 
the Doctor’s at j 
would be his own fault if these were 


said 
put her into an- 
r his newly made 
enforcement at 
hands. He felt that it 
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not among the most delightful days of 
his life. He resolved to give himself 
up without stint to his impressions, — 
utterly to vegetate. His illness alone 
would have been a sufficient excuse for 
a long term of intellectual laxity ; but 
Mason had other good reasons besides. 
For the past three years he had been 
stretched | 


without intermission on 


rack of duty Although const 
posed to hard service, it had bee 

serious 
broke 
down, he had taken fewer holidays than 
With an 
of equa- 


fortune never to receive a 


wound; and, until his health 


any officer I ever heard of. 


abundance of a certain kind 


nimity and self-control, 


ready self-adaptation to 


a faculty of 
the accom- 


plished fact, in any direction, —he was 


yet in his innermost soul a singularly 
nervous, over-scrupulous person. On 


the few occasions when he had been 
absent from the scene of his military 
, 


h duly authorized and 
warranted in the had 


duties, althoug 


act, he suffered 
so acutely from the apprehension that 
something was happening, or was about 
to happen, which not to have witnessed 


} } 


or to have had a hand in would 


matter of eternal mortification, that 

1 } 7 ° ] } . . oaee | 
can be barely said to have enjoy 

The sense of lost time was, 


rpetual bu 


recreation 
moreover, his pe 


obear, the 


feeling that precious hours were now 


fleeting uncounted, which in 


ld 


more con- 


venial rs wou suffice almost for 
the bui 


ing than brass. This 


1 monument more last- 


feeling he 


to ypitiate as much as possible by 
assiduous reading and study in the 
intervals of his actual occupations. I 
cite the fact merely as an evidence of 


the uninterrupted austerity of his lif 
for a long time before he fell sick. 


might triple this period, eed, by 


lance at his college years, and at cer- 


busy months which intervened b 


tain 
tween this close of his youth and tl 
opening of the war. Mason had always 
He was fond of work to begin 
in addition, the complete ab- 
1 allowed him to 


; had 
stes without obstruction or 


worked. 

with ; and, 
sence of family ti 
follow his ta 


diversion. ‘This circumstance had been 
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at onct it from his thoughts to his life, — its 


los ie reached his twenty-seventh proper sphere. 


year a very accomplishéd scholar, as In the space of ten days, then, mest 
scholars go, but a great dunce in certain mpressions evoked by 
social matters. He was quite ignorant hange scene | cathered into sub- 
of all those lig | more eva it t I however, were 
attached 


iffusing 


is to 
adjective do; 


ha 


WCii as a 


obable, thank 


lawning « 
chment, tha 
would not b 
lays sufficed to re 
xcellent qualities 
arm capacious heart, | 
l, her good temper, her 
vast fund of experience 
cence, and, indeed, more 
lin passionate devot 
rtune, in leaving hera 
had done but an 


‘ . jinoly } 
vO accordingly estabisnec 
frie Iehir + 
ir} asnit tha 
} : 
© Nappiness 


uncierto 


thing of the statement that 
had deliberately and solemn! 
her affect 

compelled 

shape. Excellent, 


‘= 


that she was, she had every right 

rich satisfaction which belonged to a 
liberal — yet not too liberal — estimate 
of her guést. She had divined him, 
so much the better for her. That it 
was very much the better for him is 
obviously one of the elementary facts 
of my narrative ; a fact of which Mason 
became so rapidly and profoundly sen- 
sible, that he was soon able to dismiss 
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Mason declared, with her hat 


ness ; sne 


‘and uppose 


fond of m« but we long ago gave up 
all idea of pl 
ter. We 
ment since she was fifteen years old; 


but we ha 


ying at mother and daugh- 
have never had a di 


sagree- 


ve never had an agreement 


either. Carol sentimentalist. 
She ’s honest, good-tempered, and per- 
fectly discerning. She foresaw that we 
were still to spend a 


humoer oO 


together, and she wise at the 


y deciined 


outset to afiect a range of feelings that 
would n’t stand the we 
time. She knew tl 


a poor contented 
herself ood niece. A 
capital he is. |] ‘ 

There 


when I fe as if 1€ 


almost moments 


; 


were ten years 


older than | bsurd 


with her 


She has it quite in 


, and as if it were 
in me to 
life. I never do. 


her own 


attempt to intertere 


hands. M little 


affectionate curi- 


uttitude is 
a State ol 

osity as to what she will do with it. 

Of course she ‘ll marry, sox ] 

but I ’m curi 


choice. In 


is to see the 


Europe, you know, girls 
have no acquaintances but such as they 
1 their parents and guardians ; 
the 
make 


niece. 


share wit] 
and in that way I 


know most of 
gentlemen | 


who ve tried to 
to my 

excellent y ung 
in the number; but 


themselves acceptable 


There were men 
there was not one 
— or, rather, t 


whom ( 


iere was but one 


aroline cared a straw. That 
but they had 


him 


discreet l iliating. I’m 


She ’s 
very 

e no girl ever before got rid of half 
a dozen suitors with so lit yffence. 
Ah, she’s a dear, good girl!” Mrs. 


saved me a 


And when 


pursued. “Sl 


of trouble in my 
think wl } , ve |} it] 
tuink What sne mig ive been, With 


I 
her beauty, and 


kept all her suitor 


1 


re two of them w 
she does n’t ansi 


< 
in a while 

thanks them for w 
tents them. The 


once 


¢, and that 


con- 


are 


married, 
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Caroline 


for gr 


and remains single. | 


1 it won’t last forever. 


take 
Still, 
sentimentalist, 
nt 


ino 
wing 


althoug! | s nota 


she ’ll not marry a man she do 


care tor, m she ’s or? 


rely Decause 


old. s only the sentimental 


Indeed, it 
cirls, to my belief, that do th 


at. They 


covet a m his money or 
and thei ing s 


on 


name. J there ’s 


one thin 


| 


Ferdinat idded Mrs. Mason, at 


close of narks, ** you will | 
good s to fall in love witl 
niece. ssure you that sl 

th you, and a hope- 


hasten your re 
girl. 


in live with her very well with- 


charmin 


good for cor 
you ‘ll 


nd ecstasies.’ 


he Ss nmon 


] } ¢ 
nave no neea OL 


reassured,” said Ferdinar 

‘I’m quite too aitent 
yself at present to think of 
Miss Hofmann might | 
of my eye, and I sh« 
o sacrifice her. It 

th half a 


At the 


man to fall i: 


end of ten days su 
set in; and Mason found it possi 
profitable, to 


mn of his time 


1deed 


spend a 
in the open 
as unable either to ride or 

the only form of exer- 

found practicable was an 
in Mrs. Mason’s phae- 
occasions Mrs. Mason 


The 


nal drive 

habitual companion. 
ofiered an inter 
beautiful 


1000 1aAvIC 
and 


linand took a truly exquisite 


succession of drives ; 


poor 


pleasure 


in reclining idly upon a pile of 
warmly clad, empty-handed, 
h only his eyes in motion, 
rapidly between fragrant 
springing crops, and be 
skirts of woods, and along 
} } 


the heights whicl 


Detested 


1 overlooked the river. 
war was over, and all nature 


had ratified » peace. Mason used to 
caze up into the cloudless sky until his 
eyes began to water, and you would 


have actually supposed he was shedding 
, rt 


sentimental tears. Besides these com- 





resh crisp m 
ld be white 

he i} 

with these 


who was famili: 

<s and men, they were objec 
+ } 
| sit for half an hour 
his 


: ind 
witl 


lirectne 


ind contours which m 

il personality of Miss 
nere was no quest yn 
r as to its being a warm, sym- 
pathetic beauty, and not the cold pet 
fection of She was the least 
bit taller than most women, and neither 
stout 1 


poetry. 
or the reverse. 
a dark and lustrous brown, turning al- 


most to black, and lending itself readily 


int, half-dreamy contemplation. 


it once, 


Her hair was of 


409 


ringlets which 
Her forehead 


Neverthe 


id one 
r company 


} id allowe d 
his mind, 
it, much as 


be 


should 


‘lieve that her gracious be- 


it 

CCU] 

oct Ipé 

yn, he sa 


I sit 


one. 


blind and h 


interfered with more profit- 
tions. “I’m no compan- 
“JT don’t pretend to be 
l and dumb, and 


here deaf 
ult, patiently waiting to be 


waiting till this vagabond Na- 


ture of our 


me with the 


‘I find 
Miss Hofma 


‘What do y 


whic 
betray either 


ore 


I 1¢ Ww 


She 


strolls my way, and brushes 
| 


hem of her garment.” 


you very good company,” 


nn replied on this occasion. 


ou take me for? The hero 


ed fights, a young man 
reduced to a shadow in 
country, [ should 

I asked for any- 
!”? said Mason. 

s Hofmann’s pro- 
that it 
is not intoler- 
remained true to 
sort 
li to the youn 


issume¢e 


her 
of placid inveter- 
man 
indiffer- 
self-command. 


. -309 1 
m stupid, he 


, g to 
a great deal of 
at deal of 
said to 
yurse she thinks I ’m 
hould she think other- 


} 
and her aunt have talked 
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onsciousne 


3s, lan- 
at her 


companion’s 
hort time his ol 

nea by the fact 

1imate 

The silence was un 


country now tor 


ul improvement, 


yprehen- 
cover in one 
unt particulars he was 
course of ti ] 
urs to his physician. 
mistaken,” he added, 
son. During the last 
much 


ve become more 
my condition than while I 
I then accepted each addi- 


as a matter oi 


« course 
better, I thoug 


but 


them to give an account 
: 
iO 


ior | yf themselves. Now I 
mann still at the piano. A g wish to 
n was leanin 


with his | 


have a positive 
i recover.” 
ht looked at his patient for 
th vindow a moment curiously. 
atercepting her face. r i li 
some moments, hardl; 


. T 1” ; 
ns ne Ur. innigi 
pac k towar l } 


“ You are right,” 


impatience is a very 
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most 
’m pa- 
I al- 


months, at the 


n not impatient. 
. 


t ridiculous extent. 


food six 


is certainly not unreasonable,” 
‘ id will you allow m« 
ntend to spena 

you. I su 
1e summer here, 
ini Mrs. 
In 
enough to 

m not well 


What do 


nonsense¢ 


would be 


you 


fonder otf 


company ior sensibl 


continue 


you a step beyond my comprehension. 
. hings too hard. 
doubts about everytl 


all you were devoured 
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ppearing to take 

gs easily and to be perfectly indiffer- 

ent. You played your part very well, 

but you must do me the justice to oon- 
7S a part.” 


with the mania of a 


tnin 


, 


that ’s a 
an impertinence, I 
ast, that you don’t mean to 


know whether 


accuse urt at the pres- 
ent moment 


I’m your physi- 


you ’re my physi 
said Mason. “I 
dening you in 


iserable « aprices 


Ferdinand paused 
‘You ’re a man!” he pur 
sued, laying his hand on his compan 
’s nothing here but 

I’m 


d with whispers and perfumes 


“ There 


ird them! 


niles, and the rustling of dress« 


inderstand a man.” 
a man to under 
Mason,” said 
kindly smile. “ But I 
listen.” 
Mason remained silent, leaning back 
in his chair, with his eyes wandering 


slowly over the wide patch of sky dis 


closed by the window, and his hands 
languidly folded on his knees. The 
: ; 


Doctor examin n with a look half 


I But at last 
e sober, and he con- 


amused, 
his face 
He placed his han 

m and shook it gently, 

gaze. The 
and, as he did so, his 
| 


and met his 


Doctor frowned, 
companion’s mouth expanded into 
placid “If you don’t get we 
said Knight, — 


—‘*if you don’t get well 

and he paused. 
“What will be 

asked Ferdinand, still smilin 


chal] } 


the consequence 


said Knigh 


late you,” ght, h 


smiling too. 


1 


vlason 


“ What 


ke into a laugh. 
shall I care for that? ” 

*“*] shall tell peo} le 
+1 i] 


poor, spirities ie] 


that you were a 
ow, —that you are 
no loss.” 


said Ferdinand. 
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The Doctor got 
obstinate patients,” 
Ferdinand burst loud 


cough- 


a long 


’m getting too 
Knight; 
*“ Nay, laugh and 
Ferdinand. “I 


“T must go.” 


promise 

But that evening, at least, he was no 
better, as it turned out, for his moment- 
ary exhilaration. Before turning in for 


drawing- 


the night, he went g 
room to spend half an 
ladies. 


lamp was lighted, and he sat 


The room was empty, but the 
down by 
the table and read a chapter in a novel. 
He felt light-headed, 
hearted, half-intoxicated, as if he had 
been drinking strong coffee. He put 
down his book, and went over to the 


excited, light- 


} 


mantelpiece, above which hung a mir- 
ror, and looked at the 
face. 

life he examined his fe 
dered if he 


his 


reflection of 

For almost the 

were gf 

was able to concl 

looked very thin 

unfit for the business 

he heard an Of ening of docrs overt 
of volum i 

the stairs. Mrs. Mason 

from the hands of het 

for a party. 


and a rustlins 


An 
aske d 
I 


was 


the young lady 


stairs was an affirmative 


She forthwith appeared upon th 
old, « i 
lent 


white 


ressed 
blue, wi 
rost 
Mason had 
ness of that series of 
and preparations with 


full dress 
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glances at the mirror, their slow as- 


sumption of their gloves, their mutual 
revisions and felicitations. 
“Is n’t she lovely?” said Miss Hof- 


1ann to the young man, nodding at her 
aunt, who looked every inch th 
woman that she was. 
* Lovely, lovel 


some 
y, lovely !” 
atic ally, that 
l lanc 


cood - 
£ 


her g 
Mason 
turned her back, 
Mason was engas 
own person. 
Mi 


ss Hoft 


liscree tly 


uu might cor 
g 


“] shall go to bed,” answered 
nand, simy 


“Well, tl 
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J 


back w 
from her 


buttons, 


ith 
wrist. 


and 
oat 


operation with gt 


neatness. 


“ 


And now,” 


hear th 


e carriage. 


re 


t 


A 


her other hand the bracelet 
Her 
Mason 
a 


three 


clove 
performe the 
deliberation and 
“| 
put 
Miss Hofmann 
drapery into his 
ut her fair 
cevered 

who had 


service 


to come 


Mason, 


red her- 


A 


Lsuent 


Mason thought it, 


vas no { XDE © 

-ctation of 

faintest sug- 
’ s 


nd 


con- 


room. 
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e 
“What on earth had you been doing, 
ir?” asked this most irreproachable 
is he helped him to 


sir? 
of serving-men, 
undress. 

“Ty 


Hofmann’s 


Ferdinand was silent a moment. 


been on Miss 


putting 


apne 
“a 


t sour 


‘ So it ul sald rerd 
idly, howeve 
the better for 
he said to | 


le sle Dp 
I 
it. 


1im- 


morning was 
ony etasmic | . 
m certainly better, 


slowly proceeded to his toi 
L 
nn 


1 ago such an attack as 


i would have effec- 


banished sleep. Courage, then. 


+ 


nt ut 


Devil dead, b 


received a visit 
* So you darced 


Bradshaw’s,” he 


o his friend. 


danced. 


It’s a great piece 
r a man in my position ; 

there would be no harm 
ust 


My abstinence in futur 


once, to show them I 
Your ladies were 
h Miss H 

and 


yfmann. 


in blue, she wa 
the 


ul woman in : 
ing al tg 


Mason, “ before 


raf yn 
talk out 


Tal 
Sala 


should have seen her ther 
‘he music, the excite- 


ors, and all that, bring 
sauty.” 
said Ferdinand. 


1ed 


shall I « 


i 


‘So I sup} 
“What stri 
Doctor, “is | 
her vitality, her quiet buoyancy. 
rse, you did » her when she 


purs 


Of 


came home? fF you had, you 


have noti¢ ;1’m very muc 


taken, as fresh and el 


W ] he had } 
at twe she had Db i 


her women look: 


a a a 
und jaded and used up, she alone showed 
i ti She was nei- 


on. 





ther pale nor flushed, bi 


ed, rosy, and erect. She 


see I can’t help looking at such thingsas really 


> 


a physician. She! am: 


still light-foot- ment 


most fL:xtraordin ry ase. | April, 


hundred strings, only it takes 
You as ng hand to draw sound. Once 


they will reverberate 


nificent or- for ever 


ganization. Among all those other poor n fine, Mason was i1 It will 


er 1 
giris she seemed to h 


| 


1OlabdIie I 


leaves. ' 

Ferdinand nodde 

‘re a man of fancy, 
“Of course | 
ind was n 

tion his friend’s estin 

mann, nor to w 

only served to cor 

which was ali l 
Ir d. Day 


growth of this im; 


be a strong man w 
her,” he said to h 

iS Vl rou and ela 
or in tne progre SS Ol 
leave him far behin 


to forget 


aps, like Diana, 
mpares her, sh 
me. It’s certain, 
towait. She 
ve Women wh 
five are perhaps not 
ne women. They are 
t for nobody and for 
t ’s often less their own 
of the men and wome 


his one at least 


ing of 


oddess 


; he entered 


however, when, 


it forty- 


it forty . 


interest- 


to have 


ich, through 
they 
the river. 


ae 
ulled up. 





sunk iow, and the cloud- 
ky giowed with rosy yel- 
trees which concealed the 
out 

S¢ attered 

ite current 


0th 


“1s a 
| 
ink Of 

juse, and 


we drive 
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place the horse in their 


custody 


“ Nothing is more easy, if you insist 
it. The house is occupied bya 
mily witl of chil- 


mine. 


couple 


k they 


from 


yrter.” 


reet 
;erman. 
ented 
y vol 


» short 


cool- 


the 


the 


’ he said in 
she stopped before Ferdi- 
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Mason broke into a 


think,” said he, “ that that little young- 


ster should 
languages ! 
child ? 
“No,” said the 
it foll 
tared 
, th pardonal 
} 


water.” 


“ No, it’ 
“Will I tear 1 


rh. Lila 


1 1 
ihe Child SHook 


line descended t! 
uidance. 


As some mom 


row m rein of s 


lap, twisting 


ind at last succ 
‘al words; 


*‘Confound her 


“ What 


Es ~ 
asked |} 


form. 
there ? 
igely. 

“ Nothing, —a li 
ind a pile of 

“ Y« u 
Viason. 

Miss Hofma 
‘Where, if 

“ There, i 

nded hi 

l it 


lin. 


Haz 


OTUSG iC? 


tracted 


A most Extraordinary 
laugh. 


forbid us the 


Do you speak French, my 


Ww you 
a moment, and then 
e irrelevancy, 


iow you the way 


¢ ase. [ A pril, 


“To She looked at her companion, and, 
seeing that his face was discomposed, 
use of two fancied that he was annoyed at having 


been compelled to wait. 


“Thank you,’ 


And 


she said ; “it’s easily 


mended. now suppose we go 
back.” 
“ No, ind. 


yet,” said Ferdir 


plenty of time.” 


} 
own to the 
+l 
tu either. 


Hofmann, 


K nonsen 


more seriot 


ing a moment 


> near 


r 
} iwl closel 


may 
Miss 


mewhat 


ilmost sav- 
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after all, to accuse her of —she was saved. Mason extracted 


temptations.’ from her words a delicate assurance 


nt Maria is the f that he could afford to wait. “ You ’re 


1 
! 


] 


lofmann,’ id Mason. an angel, Miss I »’ he said, as 


oimann 
1 
! y 


a sign that this kindly assurance had 
been taken. “I think we had better 
go bac > 


Miss Hofmann accordingly 
] +} } ) 1 | iy ] lou 
along the path, and fF erainand siow- 
] 


] 
ly followed. 


A man who has submitted 
to a woman’s wisdom generally feels 
id to persuade himself that he has 

d at discretion. I suppose 

this spirit that Mason said to 


he walked along, “ Well, I 


next morning he was again 


He woke up with symptoms 
yet he had scarce ly felt at all; 
he was obliged to acknowledge th« 
truth that, small as it was, his 
exceeded his 
he evening air, the 

> spot, had combined to pro 
luce a violent attack of fever. As soon 
i me plain that, in vulgar terms, 

in for it,” he took his i 

and succumbed. As 

-ondition grew worse, he was fortunate- 

ghtened ly relieved from the custody of this val 
Wheth- uable organ, with all it contained of 
not d hopes delayed and broken projects, by 
several intervals of prolonged uncon 
sciousness. 
or a very sick 
For a couple of days his recov- 
l Mrs. Mason attend 
inexhaustible patience and 
licitude of real affection. She 
resolved that greedy Death should 
not possess himself, through any fault of 


hers, of a career so full of bright possi 

ties and of that active gratitude which 

a good-natured elderly woman would 

lish, as she felt that of her prot gé to 

} er vigils were finally rewarded. 
dreadful chill in conse- One fine morning poor long-silent Fer- 
by all means stay dinand found words to tell her that he 

so believe, let was better. His recovery was very 

us go back the carriage. There is slow, however, and it ceased several 
no good reason, that I see, for our be- degrees below the level from which he 
having like children.” had originally fallen. He was thus twice 


Hofmann apprehended a aconvalescent,—a sufficiently miserable 
I do not assert that she did, fellow. He professed to be very mucl 
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surprised to find himself 
living. He rem 


| April, 


tilamongthe own r issured him that he wa 
ind grave, not illusion. 
with y contracted fe 

head, like a man 


is fore- I is the matter with 
honestl lexed at Caroline,” Lit “If it were not 
the vagaries of destin “6 ] t ye tha : ; e that she never was 
he said to Mrs. Mason, “it must be better, | iould believe she is feeling 
that I am reserved for ; thi x nwel ) 

In order to 

the hou 
Hofman 
house of a friend, at a d 
five miles On the ti 
young man was wel 
his arm-chair Mrs. 
niece’s retur 


morrow 


countered 


Doctor to i 


tient’s 1 
Doctor h 


ing wl 
forbidden 


perceived t 
their separati 
lost none of her 


} ; ae day I iadies ent to 
trary, they were more irresisti than h > ce is not till after they hac 
ever. It seemed Mason, cone that Ferdinand left his room. He 
that they were bour gether by ! 


he little parlor, took up a 
certain pensive 1 


book, and felt something of the stir of 
submissive look, e had his old intellectual life. Would he 
erto failed to observe. Mr Vi ? eatin % 


know what it was to work ? 





any 
WH 


A most Extraordinary 
ladies was forci 
mil- he was « 
went out 
together. 


in hour the 
devotional 
these 


kicks th 


theless 


with 
on soon 
otl rs 
asked Ferdinand what 
and he was 


really be- 


sturdy 


Case 
ith the fact that 
men 


receive 


bly struck w 
irom 


ne ot those 
2gars more 


never 
was 


ence, He was 
t. that. if he 


an half 


oblie 


where, 
the Doctor proposer 


to ti 
arou 
iootr 


1 purposes. by 
I ; 
S sympathy, 
intelligent 


ibosom him- 


irest < i1VIC- 
t 


own 
sacre 


her 


pne 


Knight qauly 
dinner, and proved himself onc 
ry gentleman whom o 


to 


irom 


entertail 
1 long 
But Mason, fresh 
morals and m 


the 
friends h sine 
preciate 


contest \v 


learned 


i 


} 
n¢ 


Doctor 


v and 


Ww 


when 


Om. 


mounted her horse 
the frien 
during 
g the 
nervo Shortly 
into 


his 
ime 


t 


ibitual inquiries as to 
] 


to pron 


made 
she 


now th 


transparent 
leave ll it, what shoul 
t Guess. 
shook 
i? 
t 


had n 
Ferdinand 


* “| 


torily. 
ot 
more “To whom 
ul “Not to 
Knight.” 
Ferdinand was silent 
he neither changed 


trance at iroline is engaged 
Stapleton, — to Dr 


Mr 


a moment; 
color ner 


I 


etaphys' 
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dropped his eyes. 
she wish not 


asked. 


“She wished me 


you 


1 prevailed upoi 
you.” 
“Thank you,” said Ferdinand with 
a little bow 
“It’s a great surprise,” 
Mrs. Mason. “| 
And was 


+ = | y ’ 
»tapileton - 


and an immense irony. 
continued 
uspected it. 


nevel 


there | about Mr. 


how they 

have m > it ll, I suppos 

ave m ° Ll, ppose 

it ’s for the seems odd 
- 


t t. 
that Caroline should 


reiused so 
nany superior offers, to 
with Dr. Knight.” 

Ferdinand had felt for an instant as 
if the power of speec h wv l i 


him ; but volition nail 
a great muffled hamm 
“She might do wors« 
chanically. 
Mrs. Mason elanced at 
struck by the 


“You ’re not surprised, then ?’ 


sound ¢ 


“T hardly know. 


there was anything veen the 


n, ana 


yet, now that I look there has 


been nothing against have 
talked of each other neitl 
Upon 

an accomplished cou} 


back at his 


and 


nor too little. 


Icing 


reserve 


self - possessi yn, nd - 


iriena's 


strange as it may 
a certain im 
admiration 
vulgar rival. 
eravely, “ she 
“I sup] 


but he 


OSC 

’s cleve rs and | 

to Heaven he loves her 
Ferdinand said nothing 


“MT r J 


Nay ask,’ he re 


** whether they became eng: 

day, on walk around 
“No: it 

under our very nose 

while Caroline was at 

Lt was agreed between th 

that she should tell me at or 
“And when 


ried?” 


em yesterday 


are they 
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Caro- 
me to tell you that she counts 


“In September, if possible. 
line told 
upon your staying for the wedding.” 

* Sf 


Stayin where?” asked Mason, 


with a little nervous laugh. 
“ Staying 


“4 


here, of course,—in the 
house.” ° 
Ferdinand looked his hostess full in 
the eyes, taking her hand as he did so. 
The 


furnish forth the marriage tables. 


funeral baked meats did coldly 


>» 


“ Ah, hold your tongue!” cried Mrs. 
Mason, pressing his hand. “ How can 
you be so horrible? When Caroline 
ne, Ferdinand, I shall be quite 

The tie binds us to- 
gether will be very much slackened by 


leaves 


] 


alone. which 


er marriage. I can’t help thinking 


that it was never very close, when I 


that I ’ve had no part in the 
I don’t 
natural 


consider 
most important step of her life. 
] 


complain. I suppose it’s 


enough. Perhaps it ’s the fashion, — 
i petticoats and 
feel 


me 


} ‘ 


in with striped 


pea-jackets. Only it makes me 


like an old woman. It removes 


twenty years 


I suppose they tel 

j hemselves, ana 
them cry on their own necks. 
great saving of time. But 1 shall mis 


Caroline all the same; and then, 


I shall 


r er- 

dinand, make a great deal of 

you.” 
“The more the better,” 

dinand, with th 

this moment 

away. 


Ferdit not been a s 


nothing. had received 


blow, and he resolved to bear it lik 
man. He refused to allow him 
single moment of self-con ior 
the contrary, he spared himse lf non 
l 1es offered by his passion- 


»vocabulary. For not guessing Caro- 
line’s secret, he was perhaps excusable. 
all inscrutable, and this 
one especially so. But Knight 


man like himself, — a man whom he es- 


Women were 


vas a 
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teemed, but whom he was loath to credit be. There ’s no doubt about 
with a deeper and more noiseless cur- 
rent of feeling than his own, for his own whatever.” 
was no babbling brook, betraying its ‘ell, Knight ’s a very good fellow. 
course through green leaves. Knight seen him yet,” he pursued, 
had loved modestly and decently, but as Caroline was silent. “ I don’t know 
and _ heartily, like a man who ha ’m in any hurry But 
ashamed of what he was do- “an talk him. I mean to tell 
he had not found it out it does n’t do his duty by 
fault. Whatelse hadhe you,!Is 
had been a besotted day- “Well! 
ile his friend had simply “1 shall remind him of it.” 
lover. He deserved *O, I shall do that,” 
he would bear it i mann. 
iad been unable to get Ferdinand looked 
usion ; he would now try “ By Heaven! you knov 


k 

a truth. This was _ intensity, “it must be 
stern treatment, the reader will admit, or the other.” 

likely to kill if it did n ‘*T don’t understand you.” 
Miss Hof 7 as absent for sev- ““O, I understand myself. You ’re 
eral hours. linner-ti she had nota woman to be thrown away, Miss 
not returned, and Mrs. Mason and the Hofmann.” 
young man accordingly sat down with- Caroline made a gesture of impa 
out her. After dinner Ferdinand went tience. ‘I don’t understand you,” 
into the little parlor, quite indifferent she repeated. “You must excuse me. 
as to how soon he met her. Seeing I’m very tired.” And she went rapid- 
or not seeing her, tit ng equal-_ ly up stairs. 


} 


ly heavy. Shortly after her com- On the followir 


panions had risen from table, she le n 


g day Ferdinand had 

an opportunity to make his compli- 
up to the door, dismounted, tired and ments to the Doctor. “I don’t con 
hungry, passed directly into the dinit gratulate you on doing it,” he said 
room, and sat down to eat in her habit. “so much as on the way you ’ve done 


In half an hour she came out, and, 
hall on her way up stairs, know about the 
} 


the parlor. She turne 
gathering up her long That ’s just it. 
while she helda 1 good care of that. And 

lips with the , be 1 
stopped t ie d to bid him ” ope ° Very 

good day. H 


in the autumn ?” 
quietly, I sup- 
irson to do it, and Mrs. 
towards her. Her face wore y mother and you to see 
] rly.” And the Doctor 
Ferdinand’s shoulder. 

I ’m the last person to choose,” 
Hofmann assented i { said Mason. “If he were to omi 
f her head. thing, I should take good care 


} 


congratulate you. Excuse me is often said, that, next t« 


n’t do it with the last 
all I dare to feel.” 
Don’t be afraid,” 


f mind is so frolic- 

It was in vir- 
ppose, that Ferdi- 
facetious. He 
his spirits. He talked and smiled 


’m not sure that it’s not more and lounged about with the same defer- 


g, and taking a bite fror was be 


: taf hat . 
expected than even such things have ential languor as before. During the 


iS 
L. XXI.—NO. 126. I 


11 
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interval before 


the wedding it was agreed between tl 


parties interested that Miss Hofmann 


should 


and fix 
capitals 


with an 


e 


base 
ior 


of supplies — 


Ferdinand, 





with extraordinary 


left home, and hen The y went bacl together 


> rooms — rooms of ex leton, and C 
SS - were ] 





more 
‘ the 3 
n of sympathy. 
Ferdinand’s be« 


or fellow in tl 
I 


n between slee 
h he had pass 


6 Canlay }? 
Colon¢ ‘ 


Ferdinar 
e went out, < 
k into the 


i) 
ame soitly 


; the 
In tne 


it would 


large r 
lerable sum vould n’t have sent for you, | 
informed tl j ‘re here, I might as v 
-ments, — 
yproval. “Ha you anything part 
strength be- ay?” asked Knight, kindly. 
the shattered ‘ me,” said Mason, with 


-resisting will 


a 


: Miss Hof 
per nission, an hen left the ro 
1 appeared the nurse. But a minute hi 
The poor elapsed before Miss Hofmann 
vas broken, into the adjoining apartment, 
r time in weep- face pale and discomposed. 
iss Hofmann remained, natu- “Go to him!” she exclaimed. 
Mrs. Knight’s. “As far as I ’s dying!” 
i When they reached him he was dead. 
In the course of a few days his will 
was opened, and Knight came to the 
knowledge of his legac y. “He wasa 
good, generous fellow,” | said to 
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Mrs. Mason and Miss Hofmann, “and 
I shall never be satisfied that he might 
n’t have recovered. It was a most ex- 
traordinary case.” He was consider- 
ate enough of his audience to abstain 
from addir ig that he would give a great 
deal to have been able to make an au- 


DOCTOR 


CHAPTER 
MISSIONARY’S 

A’ TER we had reached the mis- 
sionary’s hut, the storm seemed 


to shriek 


STORY. 


more fiercely than before, 
and the wind pressed and 
it with such violence, that the slender 
timbers fairly groaned and shivered ; 
and as the hut was 
the rock, I thought we 
chance of going over at any moment, 
or of being carried up and tossed 
about among the clouds that were sail- 
the break- 
the 


] 
aogs 


beat upon 


merely stuck upon 


stood a fair 


ing in from open sea and 


ing shapes among 


crags an ¥ cliffs. g tx. of native 
d among the rocks, 
under the 


crouct 
eously, 


crying pit- 
cold pelting of the 
and as the night wore on, 
hail came rattling 
indow-pane; and 
and the spray 
yver the ghostly icebergs 


storm great 


showers of against 
the wind 
flew sti 


rose 
ll more 
in the 


steadily, 


sea, and the clouds broke into more 


ind the icebergs and 
and everything in sight, 


fantastic shapes, 
the cl 
more wé 


grew 
rd, and seemed more and more 
unreal. 

But greater than 
darkness of a gloomy midday sky ever 
came; and the time of night (the time 
ve call night at home) was measured off 
the dial-plate of a little Dutch 
clock that ticked against the wall, and 
told off the seconds as they passed. 
And this little Dutch clock, with its 


10 darkness the 


upon 


MOLKE’S 
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topsy. Miss Hofmann’s wedding wa 

of course, not deferred. She was mar 
ried in September, “very quietly.” It 
seemed to her lover, in the interval, 
that she was very silent and thoughtful 
But this was certainly natural undet 


the circumstances. 


FRIENDS. 
long chains and weights of brass dan- 
gling down (as if they were arms and 
legs feeling for something real to rest 
upon), appeared to have a mind of its 
own upon the situation; for it ticked 
away under protest, as it were, and as if 
it would have you know that there was 
no occasion for ticking seconds there 

and when midnight came, it set off with 
a preliminary rumble in its bowels and 
at (a sort of warn- 
now 


a gurgle in its thro 
ing to take 
’t would be 


notice and mind, or 
the worse for and 
sang out with a sharp, cracked voice, 
“Where ’s the use, where ’s the use, 
where ’s the use, will you tell me, will 
you tell me, will you tell me, 
midnight, striking 
midnight, in the daylight, 
light, in the daylight?’ 
another rumble in its 
other gurgle in its 


striking 
midnigh 


~— ending 
bowels, 
throat; a: 
that it subsided once more into tickin 
under protest. 

And all through 
the 
fire, 


range night 
me, by the 
himself, —at broken 
the first half-ho 

more constantly the second, and 
ward all the time; 
the winds 
hail, 
were 


this str 
missionary sat before 
talking of 
intervals during 
after- 
he talked, 
and 


and as 
clouds 
and the wild and troubled 
quite forgotten by 1 

thought of phantom things an 

tom shapes, and the endless 

seemed only to be made for Wander- 
ing Jews) ceased to trouble my imagi 
nation; for I was deeply curious to 


and 
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; or. 38 
Doctor IMolke 
» why thi et n > had come 
1why this Strange 1a come 
was telling me. 


ich a place, and he 


I was born,” began the mission- 
openhagen, and was edu- 
he law. My family history 
1; andit is enough 
that I had 


My 


Ly 
protner®rs. 


lai , 
claiming that 


would 
pon the subj 


preserve 


Ss with the 


f 


iathers, custurbing 


about their oT indfathers, 


y ever had any to boast of. 


of Bergen, 


family 
he was the 
— } 


and 

ffection 
tween parent and 
great similarity 


l, indeed, of 


a ott 
'S Lvievas. [ April, 
ppearance. Those who re- 
member father when 
man of my age declared that I 
1s the exact counterpart of him 


personal ; 
j a young 
own 
We 
saw fit to make me his constant 

n; and, when his pursuits or 

lies would allow of our being 


would take me with him, 


no one else in company, 
and rides i 
early 


roman 


theatre of mou 


f the 


sposition 


urally, fond 


shared his di 


n all other 


tha y marl: 
t U 1 Ca 


with the bleak 


coast 


most arctic climate of 


for coming hither, when later 
cht a resting-pla 

y legal studies were com- 
is no longer regular in my 
University ; we 


int walks 

to 
inclination, rat] 
lectures. 
turesque and 


nagen escaped our atten- 


ve stro! 


W lke d 


irdens of the ol 


| 
together 1 


' 


led across one or the 


the two bridges which lead t 


tianshavn, and thence around 


beautiful church 
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ts str in the with its shepherds and its glaciers, — to 
Spain, to Holland, to Bremen, — every- 
where were the arsenals, and dock- where and anywhere for change; but 


and vessels of Denmark’s gallant still the unhappy spirit clung to me, 


little fleet. and I could not shake it off. 
“ How freshly all this comes before ** At Bremen I took ship for England ; 
had happened yester- and one bleak November evening | 
Thames, and saw the great 
aense 
fog and smoke t swallowed 
creat city, 
uses in chaotic | 
beyond the city, a narrov 
lay beneath the cold g1 
have, and the wises I against this the lofty dome 
han my father ; for £ and gloomy as the ci 
confidan rather then the little belt of 
I and the dome was gone, a 
before me shapeless it 
ocean, 
chor dropped, with a sul 


noisome 


more 

upon. 

x ' 
iS in the 

wharves and docks, — 
gloomy walls, — past houses 
squalid poverty and tumbling 
among the masts l hulls 
to which they bore 
1] at 

with 
here 

. 
and 
piles 


ol 


xe! 


mory, and then to pass away for- 


t evermore. And then in a strange hotel, 

. rance, with Paris and a stranger in a strange land, in the very 

y wine,— to Rome, to Naples, heart of > great city, and very sick 
back through Italy to Switzerland, and very weary,— with no one near me 
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that I had ever seen, no voice that I 
had ever heard, not one familiar sound, 
—lI realized for the first time truly what 
it was to be alone, —to be divorced 
from human sympathy, to be utterly for- 
saken, — to be left to go and come, and 
live and die and pass away, 
a soul to care, not one of all the crowd 
of passers-by, not one of all the throng 
of men this 
in all the world, to 
wish for me. 
midst of thousands 
and the endless hum and bustle of th 

mighty city as if I had wandered to 
the deepest valley of this desert Arctic 
Jand, beyond the reach of 


with not 


and women in busiest 
mart of industry 
have a thought or 
as lonely in the 


I was 


sound from 
breakers 
the shore, beneath the rea 
and beyond the touch of warmth, 
buried and lost in the solitude and 
lence of the Arctic night. 


crumbling ice beating on 


1 ¢ 4 
n oOo: winds 


“A raging fever now 


torme! n 
and for weeks I was in a9 and 
l 


times insensible. But I was savec 
last; and as I sat in my cony alescent- 
chair watching the shadows come 
go, and gaining strength from day 
day, I came by degrees to learn th 


ae 
loss I had suffe 


and 


idly bemoaning the 
I was I rovide nce. I 
made to feel gratitude to H 
the blessings that I had ; and when 
length, fully restored to health, 

for home, I was cha 


accusing 


eave 


ened. 

“ And now, instead of rushi 
to and fro, without 
body, I travelled for profitable instruc- 
tion, and found Sle where I went. 
After oe 
British Isles familiar 
the Janguage nt the cus 
people, 


rood to mind or 


“i> 


enough in the 
» become with 
the 
Continent, 
places that I 
had passed over so hastily ; and my 
wanderings led me finally 
“While at the University, one of the 
studies which most interested me 
architecture, and especially the Gothic ; 
and I wrote several essays to prove that 
this was the true Christian style, and 
should be so called. Although in some 
sense mere rhapsodies, and in no sense 


toms of 
ack to the 
and revisited some of the 


I crossed | I 


to Cologne. 


was 


Molke's Friends. 


[April, 


wholly original, these essays were well 
received. I was particularly impressed 
with the appropriateness of this name ; 
and I argued that, while it combined 
all the subordinate parts of the Gre- 
cian and other Pagan styles, the mod- 
ern Gothic — or Christian, as I wished 
it might be distinguished — typified in its 
limitless variety of form and decoration 
and expansiveness the endless growth 
and compass of the Christian religion, 
while its unrestricted loftiness symbol- 
the boundless aspirations of the 
Christian soul. 

‘With 
me, I 
thedral 


ized 
these feelings upon 
approached the magnificent ca- 
at Cologne, after having visited 
most of the celebrated Gothic edifices 
on the Continent and in England; and 
you may well imagine the effect which 
it produced upon me. 


strong 


Originally in- 
tending to spend but one day in the ex- 
umination of it, I lingered about it for 

eks, going away, and returning to it 
each time with renewed interest. It 
to possess a fascination for me, 
and in the 
it as in the 

“Tam 


this cir¢ 


seemed 
end I was as loath to quit 
beginning. 

thus particular in mentioning 
umstance to you, 


see how in all 


that you may 
things I was the crea- 
and how thoroughly I 
the 
moment, — whether of j grief or 


of pathic _contem pla- 


ture of impulse, 
gave myself up to the gg of 
restlessness, or 
tion. I 
to mean 


would have you un 

that I 
natural to me, 
volved the 


erstand me 
¢ what was 
and that in this was in- 
destiny of my life. 

“And let me further pursue the 
thought by contrasting others with my- 
self There are those who can 
such a work of art as the Cologne Ca- 
deep emotion. They 
look upon it as an object of great in- 
terest, and are not insensible to its 
sublime proportions and its historic 
but the bent of 
is toward other things 


>* S, 


was obeyin; 


} 
} 
I 


view 


thedral without 


their 
and it 
would be difficult to imagine any cir- 
cumstance connected with it which 
would influence their lives. With me, 
however, the case was different. The 
study of such objects was my great 


associations ; 


minds 
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my life, indeed, and, as I 


my happiness; and, being 
d away from other pleasures, 
ery natural that, while giving 
uurse to my impulses here, I 
encofinter my destiny. 

“ While 
stic nave of the cathedral, leaning 
of the massive clustered 


I lingered one evening in the 


col hich support it, and watching 
of the light that streamed 
through the upper windows from the 
sett 


the efi 


sun, the sound of footsteps (un- 
Turn- 
ing my face in the direction whence the 


] 


usual at that hour) startled me. 


sound proceeded, I saw, standing in 
the golden light that poured through a 
richly stained window two human fig- 
‘It’s he; it must be,’ I then heard, 
‘Who ?’ cried 


‘Rolfson, — my dear friend 


ures 
to my great surprise. 
the other. 
Rolfson,’ was the answer. 

“FP I had never 
heard my name pronounced 


For one whole year 

by any 
| so faintly did the words now 
reach me, that I could not distinguish 
tl that had uttered the welcome 


the voice 
But 


one; ant 


I was not long in doubt. 

1ad spoken soon folded 

; ms, and I had found a long- 
neglected friend,— my dearest class- 


vas 


mate and companion at the University. 
‘Why hav 


were 


e you so long forgotten me ?’ 
only reproving words, after 
ereeting was over, but they 
1e deeply ; 


and 


and then, buoyant 
! ever fresh as the wine 
his own Moselle, he took me away 

sent me to his sister, whom he 


left standing in the golden light. 


golden light was 


window, as if 


stealing 
1 the it loved to 


hnroue 


on the face before me, as if it 


t] 
linger 
, 
i 


oved to twine itself about her auburn 
hair, and was loath to part from any- 
thing so fair and beautiful, and trust it 
to the shadowy night. But as 
her 
} 


I came 


up to the golden stream fled 


through t 

[ had of the light and the face 
together, before the parting ¢eame, left 
a picture printed on my heart and 
memory that can never, never fade. 


My hand has painted it imperfectly, 


glimpse 


he window; and the one brief 
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and you have seen it hanging on the 
wall of my poor chamber. 

“The name of my old friend was 
Frederick Ohlsen ; 
was Margaret. 

“ This 


his sister’s name 
was to have been the last 
day of my stay at Cologne. My trunks 
were packed and at the station, and I 
had come there for a last look at the 
great monument of human genius, and, 
1 had almost said, of heavenly beauty. 
Frederick, with his sister, had arrived 
that very day and hour, and, preferring 
to walk across the town to a pleasant 
villa on the other side, had strolled into 
the great cathedral as if by chance, for 
it was directly in their way. 

“ And thus it was that as I lingered 
there, obedient to the impulse of the 
hour, giving myself wholly to the 
fancy that pleased me at the time, the 
destiny of my life was wrought out; 
the good or ill that I might do upon the 
earth was in the balance, though I was 
wholly thoughtless of the future 
careless of the present time. 

“ Frederick wished that I would stay 


and 


while they were staying, and you may 
well be sure that 
sion. 


I needed no persua- 
My trunks were ordered back ; 
my old quarters were resumed at the 
hotel ; and days and weeks of great- 
er happiness never came to bless and 
strengthen any weary traveller on the 
road of life; for she upon 
whose face the golden light had stolen 
down from heaven through the window 


crooked 


of the solemn temple knew that I lin- 
gered there because of her; and she 
knew, upon the other hand, that she 
had saved me from a selfish and un- 
wholesome brooding over sorrows past, 
and things obscure to come, — knew 
that she had saved me from myself 
More than this I had no need to wish 
that she should know, — not more, at 
least, than that I always saw her stand- 
ing in the golden light, of which she 
seemed to me a part, and from which 
she was inseparable. 

“The days sped on, and as they 
sped I grew to feel the strength of man- 
hood in me,— grew to see that duty 
lay in plain realities, and that, if love 
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and happiness should come to bless face before me, as if it again loved to 
days, I must hold my coursethrough linger there, and loved to twine itself 
life with a steady hand. about the auburn hair, and was loath to 
‘And so I grew in strength of mind part from anything so fair and beautiful, 
body, and so I erred upon the and trust it to the shadowy night. 
b 


other side. I would brook no obstacle “T took her hand in mine. She 
} 


n my way, would have my will, and turned from the golden light, and 
ride rough-shod upon my chosen path. looked into my face and smiled, and 
‘I had won a pure and gentle love, the golden stream fled through the 


: to win a bride. window in the clouds, to return never, 
there were man lifficulties never more. The smile said, Com 
npetuous when I should have been and the clouds that closed upon the 


and content to wait, I set myself golden light rolled up above our heads, 


i 
saring down what might well have charged with angry mutterings; and thus 
been left to tumble of itself. accompanied, we stole, nd in hand, 
“ The first obstacle in my way did not ne he shadow of the trees, and 
long remain, though, until it became an 
obstacle, I no more thought to do what ‘I had soon an opportunity 


I went about, than I thought to stopthe a message to Margaret’s fatl 


rain-drops falling from the clouds. This 
1d so » found, and my message 
arrange my long-aba d irs tl and another on our track. 


y 
> 


my property would yield me the largest V her ther, some years o 


venues, and, this 


wouid not 


ty talent, witl mily int ce t uj sal himself to me when w et. W 


ort 


promis¢ 


nerwise ! 


knew what I had 
he land. But a window opened brooded where I had first 
} 


1° moment in the clouds, and the *n light playing tender- 


golden light stole once more upon the ly; and afterward, when she learned 
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fancy for going about the 
insects. 


eccentric 
pursuit of certain 
had once already taken him 
¢ again, 


] 
‘ 1et a second 


from injuries . 
world 


her, — died 


died 

1ile in pursuit of in 
her,—she sank beneath 

to Green 


This fan 
land, and 


had not strength 
no powe r to hely 


was il 


lal 


olony, and of 
jlony a 


e that I have do 
hould have done. 


“And th 


il 


Gree nl 


lettmann who had 
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tions ; but before he spoke he had ris- 
en from his ‘seat, and, looking through 
the window, the first 
time conscious of any change of wea- 
ther. 

‘To rest, to 
breaking fast, and we are likely to have 
a pleasant afternoon for another walk. 
I cannot now go on with th 
my Greenland life.” 

** Heinrich Nettmann, the 
er, you that 
claimed a voice behind us. 

Much surprised, I turned, and be- 
held a 


like a huge seal-skin 


he seemed for 


for the storm is 


“act! 
rest 


e story ol 
J 


gnat-catch- 
will trouble,” ex- 


Save 


short round figure, looking 


muff, tilted up 
on end, with a great Nuremburg toy 
stuck through and through the middle 
of it; for there was nothing of a man’s 
form to be seen but two small feet, and 


Free 4d dissous 1. 


[ April, 


a round laughing face that was so 


bri 


very 
ght, and looked so very merry, that 
one might have thought it expres 
got a troop of strolling f. 

in imitation of the sun, at the very mo- 
ment when that luminary had triumphed 
over the storm. 

However, it was verily and truly Hein- 
rich Nettmann, as was proven afterward 
without any doubt ; but as this chapt 
is already too long for human patience, 
we will the liberty 
of leaving sunny-faced Heinrich Nett- 


mann stands, with his littl 


take inhospitable 
where he 
feet upon the threshold, — the wild wind 
half-shut 
door, — until we open another chapter, 
and then we ‘Il let him fairly in, and 
give him welcome, if we fi 


driving past him through the 


find him pleas- 
ant company. 





PART 


"T“°HE Missouri 

iL the rude village of Jefferson. 
day a street fight was going on in front 
of the Governor’s house, and his Excel- 


sat in 
One 


Legislature 


it~) 


lency stepped up to the combatants to 
separate them and command the peace. 
But Martin Palmer, a brawny Repre- 
sentative, who stood watching the con- 
flict, thought the Chief Magistrate was 
taking one side; so he threw off his 
coat, and sprang forward with doubled 
“Hold up, Governor! 


When it comes toa squar’ fight, you ’re 


fists, shouting : 
no bigger nor any other man. If you 
mix in yer, I reckon I ‘ll take a small 
hand myself!” 

That was characteristic of the back- 
woodsman. He was rough, but his 
sense of fair play was very strong — on 
every subject except one. For now, 
after a fierce two years’ struggle, Mis- 
souri had been admitted, — the twenty- 
third State of the American Union. 


Of her seventy thousand inhabitants 
eleven thousand were slaves. The 
long contest ending in the Compro- 
mise had fanned the hottest flames of 
partisanship. Missouri deliberately sad- 
the political Old Man 
She adopted a Constitu- 


forbade 


died herself with 
of the Sea. 
tion the abolition of 
prohibited free 
from “coming into and settling in this 
State, under any pretext whatever.” 


thicl 
wnhicn 


slavery, and negroes 


This seed of barbarism bore fruit after 
its kind. In 1835, in the streets of St. 
Louis, two white men suspected — only 


slave 
lave 


suspected — of decoying away 


8 
} 
l 


into Illinois received nearly two hundrec 
lashes. They were administered by 
wealthy and leading citizens, who had 
first decided, by a vote of only forty- 
two to twenty, to whip the offenders 
instead of hanging them. The same 
year, more leading citizens of the ut- 
most “ respectability ” warned Elijah P. 
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a young clergyman from 
ine, that the public temper would 
l tem- 
perate discussions of slavery through 


his religious weekly, “The St. Louis 


not permit him to continue his 


But young Lovejoy’s blood 
d he stood on his rights 
rican citizen. 
months later a mulatto des- 
stabbed one officer who 
him to prison, and 
d another. A 
burned him alive, and left his 


severely 
mob tore him 
chained to a tree, with 
and a St. 
lis judge, who bore the appropriate 


ng stones at it; 
Lawless, charged the grand- 
is horrible outrage, being 
multi- 
tude, was beyond the jurisdiction of 
human law. Was 
New England divine learned his theory 
that 


the involuntary act of a frenzied 
ng. . , 
it here the eminent 


slavery is an “ organic sin” which 
lves no individual responsibility ? 

joy this 
cious doctrine provoked another “ fren- 


LOvejOys comments on atro- 
ied” mob to tear down his printing- 
He removed his newspaper to 
but neighboring Illinois, too, — 
from 


largely Missouri, — was 


by the devilish spirit of slavery. 
1 + lic mc on , * 

his establishment was destroyed 

y Alton mobs, and twice he replaced 
The municipal authorities sympa- 

ed with the rioters. Prudent friends 

postulated with Lovejoy. 


x] His edi- 
been moderate 


ee tag 
torials had 


and 
but in this hour of danger 


very 
courteous ; 
1, . 


vas immovable. 


In a public meet- 
odestly, calmly, inflexibly he 
ned his determination, living or 
constitutional 
freedom of speech and 
wise be 
only, when he al- 
his sick wife and helpless 

his voice broke; and there 

eyes in the hall. And 

Illinois, there was no pub- 

nent such a man! 

y his third printing-press arrived. 
indful of friends banded with him to 
defend it. At midnight, an armed at- 
tack was made; one of the rioters was 


vindicate the 
hat 

shall in no 
Once 


to sustain 
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killed by the party on guard, and then, 
with the mayor of the city looking 
on, in sight of his home, and 
protecting property, 
Elijah Lovejoy was shot dead. He fell 
in his thirty-fifth year. His was the 
first blood shed in our great struggle. 


own 


while his own 


Freedom has had few abler champions, 
martyr. A monument to 
his memory is now rising at Alton. 

The murder stirred the hot indig- 
nation of a New York jour- 
He 


no nobler 


young 
nalist, then unknown to 
wrote: 

“We 


speak of this shocking affair in the 


fame. 


dare not trust ourselves to 
language which our indignation would 
dictate. It of the foulest 


blots on the pages of American history. 


forms one 
.... Every single participant, however 
passive, in this execrable attempt to 
prevent by violence the expression of 
a freeman’s opinions, is, in the eye of 
God and of justice, a murderous felon, 
and his hands are reeking with the 
blood of a martyr to the cause of lib- 
erty of speech and of the press. a 
We and abhor the miserable 
cant of those that talk of Mr. Lovejoy 
as guilty of resisting public opinion! 
Public opinion, forsooth!.... To talk 


loathe 


of resisting what is called public opin- 
ion, aS a crime, is to make Socrates 
an anarchist and Jesus Christ a felon. 


This tragedy, if its effects be 


not thus counteracted, is calculated to 
give a fearful impetus to the cause of 


abolition. It will immediately add 
thousands to the unwelcome petitions 
with which the halls of Congress are 
We ask the South, then, 
to come forward, and declare that she 
asks nobody in other States to ente1 


now crowded. 


upon an unsolicited defence of her 
peculiar institutions, by means of bur- 
glary, robbery, arson, and murder.” 

These extracts are from the “ New 
Yorker.” They were Horace Greeley’s 
first public words even of indirect sym- 
pathy for the antislavery cause. And 
their closing appeal to the South was 
made in entire sincerity. 

Boston itself was in the mobbing, but 


not in the murdering line. The ven- 
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erable William Ellery Channing 


called 
a meeting in Faneuil Hall to consid 


sider 
the outrage; but the respectability of 


the city had not yet determined whether Law, 


it was an outrage. Dr. Channing read 
well-« onside ré d addre« SS. 
ustin, Attorney-Gen- 
Commonwealth, in tl 


pposed 


icitizen told m«¢ 
slaves burned at 
boring county of 
fence, aggravated by the 
victims. 
Now the Great Conflict was at 


Missouri remembers its 
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wrought up. ‘They had been educated 
to hold any tampering with their slaves 
worthy only of the noose or the fagot. 
In the 
zealously for slavery in general. Now 


M 


exican war they had fought 


they could strengthen slavery at home. 


It would ver do to permit a Free 
State just across the imaginary line, up- 
I western border. Beside, 
prairies, thirty years 

l as to appear utterly 

lessed with abundant 


lise for the 


tou 
. , hited 
wea pind 
7s 1 , 
iuenceda and 


he grossest viola- 


Ata mass meeting in 
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Joseph, General B. F. Stringfellow 


( ounsellec 


1 them: “I advise you, 


one 


and all, to enter every election district 


in Kansa 


s, in defiance of 


Reeder and 


his vile myrmidons, and vote at the 


point of the bowie-knife and revolver. 


Neither give nor take quarter. 


1 tl 

ai +4 tf} 
WIIS Il, If 
Reeder 


His 


1at the slaveholding 
om which there is no apy] 
was the Governor of Ka 


1 


myrmidons” were the 


tlers from the North. 


The Missourians obeyed. 


first electi 


on, Seventeen hund 


with their rifies, 


. 1 
tcChison, 1n nis 


»enator, 


Lys’ provisions, mar hed into the 


, } » | lay 
Among their leaders wer 


ana ACUNYS 


prot 


-stowed 


and 


>, and 


fifty town, bi 


railway compani 


] 1,3 t - - 
eives were cnier corpor 


thar . nel 
than one thousand 


‘ge octavo pages. 


It is 


interest 


nsas. 


rer- 


» Da- 





i 
% 


adjourned, and went home to their Mis- 
souri law offices and plantations. 

A volume of their ponderous statutes 
now lies before me. Turning its am- 
ple pages, I find 
might be edicts of Herod or of 
But first comes the novel en: 
that, wherever “ State ” 

all courts shall 
—not the 


ie Territory of 


provisions which 
Nero. 
ictment, 
occurs in any 
construe it to 
State of Missouri, 
Kansas! These 
islators and legislative im- 
1 not break They 
and wares in 


the 


clause, 


rted leg 

‘ 3; 

porters dic 
received 

bulk. 

Missouri, 

make the 


issued 


Adopting ex ma laws of 
they did 1 
needful cl rical 


Any ne 


> upon a white woman shall 


Stop to 


J read further : gro attempt- 


ing violence 
suffer bodily mutilation ; 
cide shall be deemed excu 


committed by 


but “ homi- 
when 
fortune 
child, appren- 

Any 


uade a 


sable 
accident or #2 
in lawfully correcting a 


tice, servant, or slave.” person 


slave 
harboring or 


aiding to entice or pers 
away from his master, o1 
slave w 
State, 


with death ; but he who 


concealing a 


from 


ho has escaped 


another may be punished 


wIanaps 


sells into slavery a free 


ject only to imprisonment “ not exceed- 


ing ten years.” No negro or mulatto, 


bond or free, is a competent witness 


against a white man. —_ person who 


shall print, write, pi iblish circulate, or 


paper 
ye 


-ontaining “statements, opin- 


innuendoes calculated to pro- 


oe disaffection among 
slay es,” or to induce them to run away, 
“shall head unished by imprisonment and 
than 


hard 1 labor for a term of zof les 


years.” / finally, any free per- 

y speaking or writing 
4 

hold 


slaves in Kan- 


o the Territory 


any W 


h deni 


itten or pr containing 


il, ) hall be 


labor for not less than two years! 


inted paper 


ee es 
suc isoned at nara 


impr 


Only ten years ago, these enactments, 


so infamous in origin, so atrocious in 


were the la Kansas. 


Supreme Court « 


haracter, 


The 


vs of 
the Territory 


« ° ° a 


AW 
of 


7 
declared them const Two 


Presidents of the United 
States sustained them, and the nation- 


al army 


successive 
stood ready to enforce them. 
Free-State settlers 
laws _ 


offered to 
‘* bogus a negative resist- 
potent than arms. They 

to ridicule and scorn. 


denied their validity. 
When 
Topeka, 
the spot. 


processes, pay no taxes. 
the hirst assessor appeared 
they prepared to hang him on 
He vanished, and 


They 


suit before a 


never troubled them 


more. would not even bring a 


civil magistrate claiming 


authority under this legislative farce. 


They adjusted pecuniary “ misunder- 
standings ”’ by arl 
fistic 


thieves on the 


itration, and p 
and 
nost modern pri 


They 


ones oe uffs, hanged 
treated th 
letter } + 
as a dead etter, but 
resisted 
the hot 
vent 
emptying 


nowever, 


cases, 


young men found 


: ’ 
prisoner, or evoiver at 
+7 } } . 1 
some peculiarly obnoxious marshal or 
sheriff. 
The scurvy office-holders, who repre- 
sented the invaders, and the adminis- 
Pierce and Buchanan, were 


trations ol 


wits’ end. They were like 
king out at a feather-bed. 
their call government 
from Fort Leavenworth and 


>>] o Bes wh 
Riley; but what 


were dr 

Once, in- 
a Free- 

» which had assembled 


opis tion ? 
rs broke up 
Legislatur 
at Topeka. The led by 
Edwin V. 5S 


First | 


were commant 


then colonel of the 


States Cavalry. 


mner, 
The gal- 


uncer 


nited 


lant old soldier was acting or- 
and as he announced, from the 
nbers must 


ders, 
Speaker’s stand, that the met 
declared that he was per- 
most painful act of his 
iolence begot violence. 


disperse, he 
formins life. 


Le- 


Territory, 


oS the 
At last v 
compte, Chief Justice of the 


charged a grand-jury that resistance to 


| 
the bogus laws 


was high 


against the 1 nited States. 


mpanell at the territorial capi- 


yury, 





Free Missouri. 


— which, like Atchison, 
Lanna nd Leave . h had 
Kapoo, and avenworth, had a 


Ki 


majority of proslavery settlers, — in- 
L 


isances” a awrence 
the 
to- 


portion of 


rint ng-press. These 
S posse destroyed, 
asiderable 


y- Two other newspaper 
lemolished. Leading Free- 
> held as treason prison- 
with 


larters, swarming 
mmotions attracted 
peradoes into the Territory, who 
i hern settlers, 
iffering inhabitants 


Then 


long - st 


fire-arms. the 


irling 
half a mile, 
his body as 
“Vy told also of 
beard, — the 
vho wore 
drank 


prayed, 


arments ; 

water and milk; 

Bible in camp, every night 
1 about 


exhorted the 
Gideon, and 


1e public 


» Lord and of 

; reprisals upon tl 

For old John Brown was in 

r his neighbors to fight 

less, and practising what 

| Already he to 

gat) young enthusiasts who final- 
\ hi to 


wed 


began 


ly Tou 


j Ferry. 
Henry Clay Pate, editor and postmas- 
ter of Wesport, Missouri, led a band to 
on the 
rie, and when, after a skirmish, John 
the 
than 


1 
bim 


hit They met open 


aptured entire invading 


more twice as large as 
established 
Pate was 
and 
years 
immortality 


-his fame was 
mong the border ruffians. 
<i young 

; g 


Virginian of education 


gentlemanly manners. Three 


after John Brown achieved 
on Charlestown scaffold, he, too, 
fell, leading a regiment of Rebel cavalry 
in his native State. 
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In 1857 the tide turned. Even dona 
fide settlers from the South, who had 
welcomed the first invasions, began to 
feel sensitive about having their own 
to become 
The 
utterly unable to compete 
Outside 
was no org 


Slave 


soil longer outraged, < 
first-class Abolitionists South 
had proved 
with the North in colonizing. 
inized 
State, ex- 
fe | le 


had furnished 


of Missouri there 
emigration from any 
cept Georgia, sent two 
companies. 
more settlers to the Territory than 
Missouri, its next-door neighbor, and 
more Slave States 


contributed one 


the other 
had 
tenth of its entire | 
almost another tenth, New York nearly 


1] 
all 


She 


than 
combined. 
yopulation, Missouri 


the same fraction, Massachusetts about 
one twentieth, and the Northwest eight 
or nine twentieths. 

The Free-State settlers made their 


first 
ipal election. va yr ut 


a muni- 
not 
never ior- 


stand in Leavenworth at 


thout bloodshed. 
> he 
get the 
City 


who, while attempting to 


ghastly upturned face of the 

Recorder, — a young Georgian, — 

intimidate a 

Free-Soil voter wi a drawn weapon, 

was stabbed to the heart, and fell dead 
r 


e 
sidewalk. “ 


1 afterward. 


here was civil 
A year later I 
s + the whole utheastern border u 
saw the whole southeastern border un- 
stood upon the 
where, one week before my visit. eleven 
their 
wan- 


upon the 
war enougl 


der arms, and spot 


inoffensive settlers, torn from 
id 


ploughs ar 


tonly 
ers. 


work-shops, were 


shot down by Missouri murder- 


Even after this it six or 


montl 


But 


ons subsequent to that Leaven- 


was 
last blood was 


formidable 


eight is before the 
shed. there were no 


invasi 
worth election. 


ror the 
1 


Missouri propagandists now 
4 


had their hands full at home. A great 


reaction had set in. The masses saw 
the hopelessness of fixing slavery in 
Kansas, and the madness of invasion, 
—that two-edged sword which cut both 
The 
Olivers had fallen, never to rise 
St. Louis, thanks to her North- 
ern element, and the ever-true Germans 
who constituted half of her voters, had 


ways. Atchisons, Stringfellows, 


and 


again. 
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498 Fre 
wheeled the antislavery 
and from that day — thoug 
later on slave soil —she was the 


into 
h for years 
only 
great city in the Union always sure for 
a Re 


She elected Frank Blair to Congress, 


publican majority. 
and Gratz Brown, with a full delegation 
of other Free-Soilers, t 
ture. The late 
were astounded to hear 


» the Legisla- 
Kansas 
Abolition doc- 
trines boldly proclaimed in their own 


invaders of 


capitol,— by men, too, who wore re- 


volvers, resented the least personal in- 
dignity, and, if 
with the most 
old spirit which had murdered Lovejoy 
and still 
but these ugly customers, — backed by 


fought duels 


challenge acl. 
cheerful alacrity. The 


burned Lawrence was rife ; 
a great constituency,—who brought 
Southe 
were 
T! 


in Missouri, 


rn tactics to the Northern side, 


not good subjects for lynching. 
ey advocated gradual emancipation 
the 
that free labor would develop and enricl 
the State. il least 


Careful 
sympathy 


only on low ground 
to disown the 
they 
W h te 


for the negro, 


styled themselves “ T] Ma 
Party.” But 


h, and that 


they inau 
speec settled 
The gubernatori 
exhil 
the Emancipation 


Kentuckian by birth, and 


ited curious 


candi 


one hundred slaves. Stewa 
Emancipationist, was a native o 


ind had on 


sachusetts, ly half a 
slaves. It hot ¢ 
both and file. 


didates stumped the St 


was a impaig 
rank 
tal tog -tner, 
after the wholesome Western fashion. 
At one of their public discussions, one 
aspirant charged the oth 


hood 


r with false- 
1 by knock- 


Like candi- 


The other responds 


ing lim off the platform. 
date 
by a bare majority of three hundred. 
A few 


changed pariners. 


like voter. Stewart was elected 


years later, and the rivals had 
Stewart, the Propa- 
gandist, led a Union regiment in the 
ield ; Rollins, the Emancipationist, was 
a Representative of the “ Peace Democ- 
racy” in Congress. 

As the invaders had adopted the 
“bogus laws” by one sweeping act, 


Missouri. 


[ April, 
the first genuine Kansas Legislature ab- 
rogated them by another equ 


uly sweep- 
1e streets of | 
the 


the huge 


ing. Then, in tl uwrence, 


with loud huzzas, people made a 


public bonfire of volume of 
obsolete statutes. Another copy they 
forwarded to the Governor of Missouri, 
with the message, t no fur 
ther use pro] 


hey 


pleasure in sending it home. 
Some paid off old sc 

negroes to est 

Doy 


fugitives 


was escorting thirteen 
when a Missouri bar 
im in 


He 


tried for 


out any legal process, captur 
Kansas, fifty miles from the 
to St. Joseph, an 


enticing away slaves, —a 


line. 
. . ] J } 
was hurried l 
lony whose 


The 


omer 


extreme penalty was dea 
i charged that the 
lin Missouri. T! 


dictment 

committec 

failed to prove that he 
= , 1 


within thirty 


tion 

been miles of 
hir 

ht } 


} f 1 
perore e could 


a 
rive! 
re-kid 
5, and 


a SKIit, 


napped Dov, 


Iror! 


bore him home in triumph. 
In 1860, out of one hundred and 


sixty five thousand votes, Missouri gave 


venteen thx 


Lincoln. 
And of tl > »0re than two 


only sé usand for 
thirds 
were polled in $ ouis County. 
Then cam drum-beat of battle. 
Relatively tl nionists were no strong- 
er than in North C 


organization 


Tennessee or 


had 


1ro- 
they and 
eighty-eight thou- 


sand Germans in the St 


lina; but 
leaders. Tl 
ite, — nearly one 
tenth of the free population, — and they 
man. When 
President Lincoln first called for Union 
; the old 
Governor of the 
State, and leader of the Secessionists, 
replied that Missouri would not furnish 
aman. But within two weeks from 
that day,—thanks to the Germans 
again, — ten regiments of loyal soldiers 
were organized, equipped, and under 
arms in St. Louis. 

Captain Nathaniel Lyon, command- 


were loyal almost to a 


troops, Claiborne F. Jac kson, 


Kansas invader, now 





t, slen- 


forces, was a qui 


sd-haired. mild-visaced 
rec-naired, milid-visagec 
Regular Army. He looked 


udent than a soldier. But 


2 
hiw 29a rn > h 
roughly earnest. By th 


. > 7 ™ 
‘e of Camp Jackson, 
ised organization of Rebels, 
initiative. Union troc 


St. Louis, fire 


bloody conflict wh 
pending. 
earnest. The 
y thousand troop: 
niniousl; 
1 Union 
to arms to defend 
s. In the frenzy caused 
bloodshed, Sterling Price 
s, taking witl 
State Con- 


presid- 


the Rel 
third of the 
which he 
ich he had been elected 

tional Unionist. He was 


rly planter, from one of th 


was 


Pc Th 28 
ities. Though he had 
o 4h 

t the 


the Mexican war, he wa 


»tate, and leda 


possess little capacity. 


tower of strength tot 
by all odds their ablest ¢ 


t Lee, 


ialities in For 


yen- 
] 
I 


with whom he had 
two 
he kept Union armies greatly 
outnumbering his own very busy in- 
deed. He inspired in his unpaid, ill- 
fed, barefooted soldiers the most en- 
thusiastic devotion ; no Americans evet 
fought better than they. But he took 
the road to ruin. Only afew months 
ago he died, a broken-hearted old man, 
and was followed to the grave by the 
largest funeral procession ever wit- 
nessed in St. Louis. 
Now the whirligig of time brought in 
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The blooy Kansas dra 
cted, on a tenfold large 

very me! 

Rebel au 

State 

Claiborne 1untec 


tive ir 


countie 
ent inva 
T his Vas 
tion Procla 
( le in sweep 


protec- 


1 
contribut 


the Reb 


own soil than a: 

At last the tid 
ward to returt 
educated and 
ence. On the rit! 
in Constitutional C 


of sixty to four 
dained : — 

“ Hereafter, in this State, there shall 
be neither slavery nor involuntary ser 


vitude, except in punishment of crime, 





Kree Missouri. 


» shall have been duly 
] 
all | 
or labor as slaves are hereby de- 
wed free.” 


Cc 


So she threw off her Old Man of the 


yersons held to ser- 


i Though too young 
be crushed 


and vigorous 
altogether under his 
had fallen behind 
} 


weight, she her less 
trong, but unburdene 


ensus rep 


rts show h 


Mi 


In comparing the increase of 
} rj I her neiohhore 
sour! with her neighbors 


Mis- 
’ iS only fair 
to note the peculiar restlessness of her 
population. Though less than half her 
white inhabitants were 


born upon her 
own soil, she sly 


relatively 


has sent forth 
more emigrants than any other Com- 
She 


the Union. has 


contributed to Oregon 


monwealth of 
more settlers 
State, 
more than any other State except New 
York, to K any 
cept Ohio, to Colorado more than any 
except New York Ohio. And in 
Territory, from Dakota 
Montana to Texas and Arizona, 


than did any other to California 


insas more than ex- 
and 
very younger 
and 
the traveller is surprised to find whole 
peopled from prolific Mis- 

. Louis has long enjoyed admirable 

ic schools ; but in the interior edu- 
cation has languished. The census re- 


1860 exhibit this sharp con- 


But when the slaveholder went out, 
his old enemy, the schoolmaster, came 
in. The army of freedom carries in its 
baggage-train the spelling-book and the 


ballot. 


scribes that 


Constitution 


1870 


pre- 
after 


read and write. 
excellent system of schools has 
inaugurated. 


vote who cannot 


The Superintenden 
Public Instruction, by adding 

port the vote of the two parties 
last election, shows how much 
largely they are attended in Radical 
than in Conservative neighborhoods. 
A few counties, taken quite at random, 
will illustrate : — 


In mineral wealth Missouri 
parable. The Granby Mines, 
southwest corner of the State, ar 

inaccessible, — supplies are haule 
and lead hauled out in wagons, two 
hundred miles to the nearest railway,— 
but last year they yielded 2,500,000 
pounds. About seventy-si 


per cent 
of metal is extracted from the on 
apa pares ze 

pure block, weighing two 


inds, has 


been taken 


Ty 
i 
I near the 


re is all found 
One of the richest veins was sitrt 

a squatter while digging a well. 
region yields more lead upon the capi 
tal and labor employed than any otl 
mines in the world. Lead crops out 
more than five hundred distinct place 
through the State. The deposit 


worked 


te 
ready successfully 


hundred 


lead-bearing rock is 


six thousand three 


< square 
} 
A 


miles, anc found 
over sixteen thousand more. 

More wonderful yet are the deposits 
of iron. Mountain, Pilot Knob, 
and Shepherd’s Mountain, one hundred 
south of St. 


the world’s rare curiosities. 


Iron 


miles Louis, are among 

They are 
all of volcanic origin, — hills of solid 
metal. The is the largest and 
richest mass yet found upon the globe. 
It covers five hundred acres. The ore, 
containing seventy per cent of pure iron, 
has been penetrated for four hundred 
feet below the surface, with no diminu- 
tion of its richness even at that depth. 
Pilot Knob, a conical hill, six hundred 
feet high, and at the base covering 
three hundred 


first 


and twenty acres, is also 





Free Missourt. 


ore, containing sixty per cent of 
Shepherd’s Mountain is equally 
E. C. Swallow, the State Geolo- 
asserts that enough ore of the 
best quality exists above the sur- 


1 
-e of tl 


e valleys, within a radius of a 
few miles, “to furnish one million tons 
per annum of manufactured iron for the 
» husdred years.” Much more 
isfactory than this sweeping estimate 

tatement, that already, before 
ke of battle has fairly cleared 
away, the Missouri furnaces are turning 


thousand tons per an- 


out twenty-fiv 


hum oi cao 


civili- 
Th 


e 
s underlie twenty - six 


of 


2 our 
abundant. 


rhe 


5s even more 


than 
The 


1e beds 


or more 
»tate. 
e thickness of tl 
The enthusi- 


they 


miles, 


entire 


Swallow assures us that 


furnish one hundred million tons 
for the next thirteen hun- 
then have enough left 


a 


yugh for practica purposes - 


ceeding generations. 
eastern counties, covering 
*s, are known as the 
These swamps, 

y the great earthquake, 
lluvium, often covered with 


it water, which poisons the sum- 


islands, 
and 
Some, the 


dry 
studded with enormous cy- 
28 


cn 


€ 
sixty or 
The 


ckories. It 


rise 
yut a branch. 


ble oaks and hi 


seventy 


islands 


i that a system of levees 
Mississippi, White, 


} 1 » 
IS whole re 


by 
and St. 
nor nid 
fion could 

land reclaimed for less than 
iillion of dollars. That would 
one of the most valuable por- 


otate. 


to 
ric 


subject overflow, and 
where the first 
to the air, generate chills and 


y > 
uplands h soil is 
opened 
fever, — always pre alent in new coun- 


it shook 


tries, since 


“esar out of 
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Gaul. 

; wh Ter ait . 
some regions during early autumn ; but 
in general the State is healthful. 


Typhoid fevers, too, abound in 


Three million acres of public lands 
are still open to entry at $1. 
per acfe. But they are 
forty years, and 
The valley of the 
Kansas, and 
produce tobacco and hemp abundantly ; 


as 12 
their qualit 


Missot 


other 


r 1s 


iri, Opposite 


several sections, 


and there is a well-founded saying 


among the farmers, that 


land whi 


raise hemp will raise any other cro 


‘lax, wheat, corn, oats, grasses, and, in 
Fl wheat rr t l 


southern counties, cotton, all flourish. 
Most of the prairies are in the north 

half of the State; though a belt two or 
three counties wide leaving the Mis- 
running 
southwest through Kansas, 
and the Indian Territory, is the fairest 
: +) 


tne 


souri near Booneville, and 


Missouri, 


and richest body of prairie land in 
world. 
. of Northern fruit 


l¢ 


Every variety 


Grape-culture, begun in 1849, 
scome a prominent industrial in- 
improving 


Missouri wines, 


hy are 
UY alc 


year by year, already favorably 
known throughout America and Eu- 
rope. The principal difficulties are rot 
and mildew, — both prevented by prope 
drainage and selection of soil. Thus 
far, the Catawba and 
] 


ling are the 


Norton’s Seed- 


most successful 


grapes. 
Two hundred and fifty gallons of wine 
yield ; 


per acre is given as average 


but single acres 
+] 1 gall A he snGic 
thousand gallons. As yet the rINCcl 


7 
r 
he Missouri 


pal vineyards are on ; 


the grape thrives in every portion of 
the State. 
; 


the Ozark I 


he flint ridges of 
luces luxuriantly. 
\ 


Missouri is believe to contain five 


anne " , 1 
mulions Of acres ad uiture 


an area equal 
France, and capa 
muneratively two milli 
Hitherto St. Louis 
six years behind Chi 
tributary to her ; 


y hin 
to pushing 


Memph 


Vexe YX 


be rousing. She is 


south toward 


locomotives 


ind west far toward the Rox 





(April, 


t. Charles, and four parallels of latitude and five me- 
ind St. Louis _ ridians of longitude, with a land area of 


is springing from De Soto to Benton. It covers 


the Mississippi with a struc- sixty-seven thousand square miles. It 
is one third as large as France, half as 
in manu- large as the United Kinedom of Great 


foundries Britain and Ireland. It is an empire in 


for ever i , bisected by the second river of 
bituminous the globe, watered upon its whole east- 
l border by the third, and threaded 
r important streams. It has a 

boundless agricultural, 

iral, mineral, and manufactural 

und a pleasantly diversified 

ng from Ohio City, — three 

t above tide-water, —to the 

‘ the Ozark Hills, twelve hun- 


it contained ninety-three 

iltivated farms and planta- 

, and three thousand manufactur- 

ng establishments, employing a capital 
twenty million dollars. In 1870 its 
itants will fall little short of two 

It is by all odds the richest 

State of our whole Union. 

the ideas that mould its future 
generous as its material re- 


the winter land, 
And found her petted flowers again ; 
1 them to unfold their leaves, 
oaxed them with her sun and rain, 
filled the grass with green conte 


1 made the weeds and clover vain. 


Her fairies climb the naked trees, 
And set green caps on every stalk ; 
Her primroses peep bashfully 

From borders of the garden-wak< ; 
And in the reddened maple-tops 
Her blackbird gossips sit and talk. 


She greets the patient evergreens, 
She gets a store of ancient gold, 
Gives tasselled presents to the breeze, 
And teaches rivers songs of old, — 





Art. 


Then shakes the trees with stolen March winds, 
And laughs to hear the cuckoo scold. 


Sometimes, to fret the sober sun, 
She pulls the clouds across his face; 


But finds a snow-drift in the woods, 


Grows meek again, and prays his grace; 
Waits till the last white wreath is gone, 


And drops arbutus in the place. 


Her crocuses and violets 
Give all the world a gay “ Good 


Tall irises grow tired of green, 


And get themselves a purple gear ; 
, 


iat lie asleep 


And tiny buds, tl 


On hill and field, her summons hear. 


rocks the saucy meadow-cups ; 
‘art anew she dyes ; 
dusk of deepest woods 
sweet sunshine and surprise, 
periwinkles up 
with their wide, blue eyes. 


her work is done, 

villow rocking-chair, 
Dons spectacles of apple-buds, 
Kerchief and cap of almonds rare, 
And sits, a very grandmother, 
Shifting her sunshine-needles, there. 
And when she sees the deeper suns 
That usher in the happy May, 
She sighs to think her time is past, 
And weeps because she cannot stay, 
And leaves her tears upon the grass, 
And turns her face, and glides away. 


UR distinguis countrywoman, Miss Miss Cushman, captivated by the beauty 
Charlotte Cushman, who has so long of the work, and wishing to help the artist 

in Rome, an me interested, some and to make his merit known, and at the 
since, in a Danish sculptor, a fel- same time pay a graceful compliment to her 
low-worker of Thorwaldsen, Willhelm Ma- native city, ordered casts of these works, 
theiu by name, who, though he has cre-_ which she has sent as a gift for the adorn- 
ated real works of genius, lives there, poor ment of the Music Hall, with which she 
and old, and comparatively unknown. Sev- had associated her name by her recital 
l years ago he designed and executed of the Ode written for the inauguration of 
Grand Duchess Helena, of Russia, its Gre at Organ. The casts have arrived 


sical composers. uninjured, and, before they are formally pre- 


hrec 





504 Ar 
l brief des« legory ; it speaks for itself as 


sented and displayed, a . 

the designs may not be the poetic beauty and consistency 

They are busts execution, 

composers, as we have aid, uphel Vy 1¢ next bust is j 
ackets ornamented with allegorical fi is graceful and spontaneous in 

rack I 

ures suggesting the distincti ’ perpetual youth ; 

and place in musical history of each, The wus, perhap hat ever yet appe 

heroi more tha any art in literature, if we except Shak 


} 


heads are modelled in 
life size. e brackets 


feet wide. 


life, (as w 
painting,) whicl 
Gallery in Rome. We venture 
there is not a more simp! l 
portrait bust in Bostor 

Iptor has here 


Harmo 


e at on 


Musi 


ical pre 


are singing row 
and seem to 


grapes ove! 
music in the oj book below. } ¢ ‘test sens¢ 
} t tnes r | is gent] ained by her 


no argum 





1868. ] 


between us and the : t easy to think of his pow- 
thrown back and intent head in hal ‘ er, and how he wields the thunderbolts and 
file, slight] ent ir i lissfu i in the climax of his harmonies, and 
tation, reminds us not a littl | 10w Jove-like and all-conquering, cloud- 
Lind, a slling, he is. The Germans sometimes 


far 


ii, holding up the 
Beethoven, no d 
1 presentment 
hoven is no heathen, and it 
group x which he wields. J 
} 


abs 
id, free, 


ecomes 


Will 
Musi 
mer 


where 


f Beet- 
} 


found, 


But how to 
hoven ?— 
struggling with 
secret hope and joy 
glorious aspiratior 


int + 


y horr 
one DOr! MLO 
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Belvedere, are ; ine] 

them if they were but two ; 
come as a pleasant 
wandering through t! 
two shal! £ 


»up: 


historically and e 


have 
and instrumental 
have the his 


} > 
m uf mu 


AND 


REVIEWS 


GEORGE WASHING 
three volumes. Vol 


oe th 
7 ant ‘a 
( 


Putnam and S 


THE first volume of: 
ly any reader will ¢ 

controversies of Mr. Bancr 

ics in a strictly impart 


I 1 Greene's 


t 
brings down the 


life to the time of Steuben’s arrival in the 
f Valley ] 

1777. The 

books, one of which narrates with sufficient 
detail, and yet with sufficient , the 


Gree! 


camp 
volume into 
vamisiten 
rapiaity 
incidents and 
youth and early 
his appointment as comm 
island Army of Observation in 1775 


the other book, with the greater fi 


other art, the ¢ 
iy €X% ellen > for 
yond all others, th 


ssa Solenr 


SCRARY NOTICES. 
yw assumed, 
a soldier and 
largely quoted, and 
make his tra 
yn thoroug] 


its of 
famil- 
nh suc- 
events 
ul and 
; the 


charac 


necessary to 
took therein. 
we enjoy the work better 
the m , and that we like the 
to us 
unstudied act, 


his formal 


General’ npany when he appx 
in some frank 


rather than 


spect h or 


when he is writing 





3°97 


ians and 
ine about the end ; 
varnings and 
try some 
rmy. In 
of the 
] resence 
preju 


men ; 


»oked on 
advantage ; and rticul resented 
hat narrowness of creed and of thought 
which had forbidden him a liberal educa- 
, and held polite learning 
profane swearing. In 
I > recovered from the in- 
and nol letter, and the tr man an jury thus done him, and we cannot greatly 
soldier 
and di ] 
private in the Ke h Gi when those a j for literature, and he read 
1 


fastidious warrior I hed join ul tudie atever books he could find 


Blackstone, and Beccaria 
Czsar, Horace (both 
Swift, and Sterne were 
had the companionship 


man history and Ray 


are 
7 ) 4 
books o e dictionary 


nposed his li ) ve the 


“a 


j I i irom 

tious but unselfish, subordi ] His verbs and nominat re not 

roughly individual. Hi d alway perfect terms with each other ; 
in which h engaged cour his diction is often prolix and pompous, 
there a word wanders about 


y; when he 
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wrote of business, he never failed to write e rer il General Schuy 
directly, but at other times lence to the New England 
ided to platitude. Nevertheless, as th nder his command 
say, he loved letters, — with a tender- 
indeed, that, considering how little 
his affection was requited, becomes almost 


pathetic. Sterne was 


soldier ; 


admirati 
lering min 





ee Stovavy Noatirec 
A CVLEWS aid Literary LVOliCceSs, 


) War. 
ledge of 
a succe 


culture 


said se who listen 
\is last requests, after his mortal wou 
Antietam. Was our cause indeed so 


and was the national purpose so 


such an ‘ ne, so cle 


l n, it seems 
ployments. ll thi nd m urged his book, we cann 3 

without iy how simply and re- 
lly this story of Wilder Dwight is 


one to whom the reader had been 


wish to say 
to choc 


mor 
most willing to pardon excess of pride 


or fondness. It is his mother who has 





5 IO Reviews and 


haped 


t 


pretiniinar 


comment 


rhe 


Literatur 


Ottawa: 


Frenc 

large port 

ind herei: 

ure is of 
nultitude of 
and novels, lik 
their record 
monument o 


colonial neig 


which ¢ 
before — 
over the tit 
lances, ind gl in 
un Amerk 
his own Republic 
or forty years ag 


cost, of Canadian scx 


n t som Vv 


praised as the 


And if there could be any- 


promise of -anadian litera- Rhode 


ture ; and those people over the St. Law thing in those days more varied and pecu- 
rence and the great lakes ay ill guile- liar than the 
less enough to believe that : ional litera 
ture is to be coaxed into existence and 


two hundred and ten “ pesti- 
lent heresies” already counted up, it must 
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